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IN  what  directions  and  fields  are  and  to  devise  procedures  that  will  im- 
teachers  working  today  in  their  en-  prove  the  skills.  Good  listening,  we 
deavor  to  discover  new  ideas  and  now  know,  is  as  important  as  good 
contrive  new  devices  ?  A  rapid  survey  reading. 

suggests  some  prominent  areas.  Read-  3.  Our  greatest  concern  today  is  to 
ers  of  this  issue  may  be  able  to  name  make  democracy  both  real  and  realis- 
many  more.  tic.  An  immense  educational  litera- 

1.  Communications,  especially  mass  ture  has  in  the  years  since  1914  gather- 
communications,  have  stimulated  our  ed  around  this  concern.  Frankly,  we 
ingenuity.  It  is  obvious  that  teachers  have  as  yet  been  none  too  successful, 
of  English,  the  Social  Studies,  and  Some  teachers  have  wondered  whether 
many  other  subjects  will  need  to  de-  a  flank  rather  than  a  frontal  attack 
vote  themselves  to  consumer  education,  should  not  be  tried,  and  certainly  ideas 
if  they  wish  to  save  the  republic  from  in  accordance  with  that  suggestion 
dangerous  misuse  of  such  communica-  have  been  put  forth,  and  more  are 
tions  media  as  newspapers  and  maga-  needed.  The  most  difficult  problem  in 
zines,  radio,  television,  and  the  movies,  teaching  democracy  unquestionably 
the  comics,  etc.  Standards  need  to  be  lies  in  intercultural  relations,  and  here 
devised  and  applied.  from  most  indications,  a  moderate  suc- 

2.  But  ingenuity  may  similarly  be  cess  is  being  attained, 
applied  to  processes  that,  nominally  at  4.  Almost  equally  great  is  our  con- 
■  least,  have  long  been  in  the  field  of  cern  that  to  educate  really  means  to 
education.  The  art  or  skill  of  listen-  give  young  people  the  power  to  adjust 
ing  is  a  good  example.  We  have  long  themselves  to  the  special  conditions  of 
realized  the  importance  of  attentive,  existence  today  and  to  social  and  per- 
intelligent  listening,  but  only  recently  sonal  demands  generally.  Therefore 
have  attempts  been  made  to  classify  attempts  are  being  made  to  give  our 
the  skills  involved  in  such  listening  work  in  school  a  specifically  practical 
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trend,  to  introduce  some  courses  that 
are  at  least  pre-vocational,  to  provide 
pupils  with  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
world  in  which  we  are  living,  and  to 
give  them  personality  training  that 
will  enable  them  to  get  along  with 
people  and  with  life.  These  new 
courses  range  from  consumer  education 
and  child  care  to  international  rela¬ 
tions  and  the  study  of  occupations. 

5.  From  a  professional  viewpoint 
teachers  have  become  uneasy  at  the 
walls  and  barriers  that  exist  between 
the  different  subject  areas  or  even 
within  these  areas;  and  various  reme 
dies  have  been  offered  to  cure  this 
cognitive  problem — sometimes  by  fus¬ 
ing  subjects,  sometimes  by  offering 
courses  of  broad  character,  like  “Con¬ 
temporary  Civilization”  or  “World 
Literature”  or  “General  Science.” 

6.  Increasing  emphasis  is  laid  in 
schools  on  the  development  of  the 


whole  personality  of  a  pupil  rather 
than  on  merely  providing  him  with  an 
equipment  of  data  of  various  kinds  or 
in  furnishing  him  with  certain  skills. 
The  result  has  been  a  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  so-called  guidance,  which 
seeks  to  make  teachers  more  aware  of 
the  interests  abilities,  inclinations, 
difficulties,  social  and  domestic  en¬ 
vironment,  and  other  factors  in  a  per¬ 
sonality  that  help  or  hinder  school 
achievement.  In  close  conjunction 
with  this  expansion  has  come  the  con¬ 
trivance  of  a  vast  apparatus  of  testing, 
some  of  which  is  still  itself  in  need  of 
testing. 

We  still  need  many  more  Colum¬ 
buses  and  Edisons  in  the  education- 
discoverers  and  inventors  who  will  per¬ 
haps  completely  alter  the  nature  of 
our  educational  structure.  Let  Yan¬ 
kee  ingenuity  get  to  work  in  this 
realm  as  ardently  as  in  science  and  in¬ 
dustry. 


Television  and  People 

By  FRANK  STANTON 
President,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 

New  York  City 


The  scientists  and  the  engineers 
have  given  ns  television. 

Now  what  are  we  going  to  do 

with  it  ? 

Let  me  begin  by  recognizing  that 
we  are  dealing  here  with  something  of 
great  importance.  It  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  television  is  the  great¬ 
est  technical  advance  in  human  com¬ 
munication  since  the  invention  of  the 
printing  press,  at  the  end  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages. 

In  one  sense,  television  w  a  form  of 
printing,  of  almost  startling  ability. 

It  reproduces  and  transmits  the  sight 
and  sound  of  whole  events. 

Yet  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
contribution  of  the  original  printing 
press  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  role 
of  television  in  communication. 

The  printing  press  was  the  first  tool 
developed  by  society  which  made  it 
easy  to  distribute  information  and 
ideas  far  beyond  the  range  of  the  hu¬ 
man  voice.  Printing  made  it  easy  “to 
get  words  out  of  town”  .  .  .  and  that 
was  its  great  contribution  to  the  spread 
of  culture.  I  might  add  that,  while 
not  generally  recognized  as  such,  print¬ 
ing  was  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of 
mass  production. 

Before  printing,  there  were  only  the 
slow  processes  of  hand  writing, 
whether  on  parchment  or  papyrus  or 
clay  tablets.  You  could  send  these  out!^ 
of  town,  but  not  to  many  places.  It 
took  so  long  to  make  the  copies.  Or 
you  could  send  a  man  on  horseback  to 
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tell  your  message.  But  either  way, 
not  very  much  information  could  be 
moved,  to  very  many  places,  very  fast. 

To  a  very  lai^e  degree,  then,  the 
printing  press  liberated  communica¬ 
tion  from  the  barriers  of  space  and 
time.  It  stimulated  the  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  ideas.  It  helped  knit  to¬ 
gether  people  and  had  an  obviously 
tremendous  influence  on  every  phase 
of  our  culture. 

A  long  time  later  came  radio.  Radio 
carried  commtinication  techniques  into 
a  whole  new  dimension.  For  the  first 
time,  we  could  now  send  the  human 
voice  itself  out  of  town,  doing  it  vir¬ 
tually  with  the  speed  of  light. 

In  terms  of  impact  and  penetration, 
this  proved  an  enormous  forward  step. 
Particularly  as  radio  could  also  send 
music  and  comedy  and  drama  right  in¬ 
to  the  home,  from  however  distant  a 
stage. 

Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  radio  de¬ 
veloped  with  such  explosive  speed  ?  In 
hardly  more  time  than  it  takes  a  hu¬ 
man  being  to  grow  up,  radio  has  been 
taken  into  95%  of  all  American 
homes.  95%  !  Nothing  else  has  evex 
achieved  such  distribution  in  so  short 
a  time. 

Now,  television  is  here.  Television, 
adding  still  another  dimension  to  our 
miracles  of  communication.  For  tele¬ 
vision  not  only  transmits  the  living 
voice.  It  can  send  the  sight  and  sound 
of  a  whole  event  “out  of  town.”  From 
great  distances  people  can  now  see  for 
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themselves  what  is  happening.  Before 
television  this  power  was  reserved  only 
for  such  unreliable  media  as  spiritual¬ 
ists,  mystics  and  telepathists!  Today, 
the  power  “to  see  at  a  distance”  is  al¬ 
ready  being  taken  for  granted  in  tele¬ 
vision  homes. 

Yet  people  have  understood  the  pro¬ 
found  value  of  this  long  before  elec¬ 
tronics  was  even  a  word  in  our  dic¬ 
tionary.  One  of  our  oldest  folk-say¬ 
ings,  for  example,  is  “Seeing  is  be¬ 
lieving.”  Another  is:  “Actions  speak 
louder  than  words.” 

Right  there  are  the  roots  of  the 
great,  built-in  strength  of  television  in 
terms  of  its  human  values.  To  be 
sure,  one  of  television’s  early  critics 
tried  to  dismiss  it  with  a  quip: 

“Television,”  he  said,  “is  something 
that  enables  the  people  in  one  room  to 
watch  the  nonsense  going  on  in  an¬ 
other.”  ' 

Well,  one  man’s  nonsense  often 
turns  out  to  be  someone  else’s  favorite 
program. 

And  it  is  clear,  I  think,  that  the 
most  significant  thing  about  television 
is  how  much  this  latest  development  of 
science  brings  us  back  to  the  most  na¬ 
tural,  most  basic  form  of  communica¬ 
tion-experience:  where  we  learn  or  ab¬ 
sorb  something  because  we  are  there 
watching  it.  Television  makes  us  an 
eye-witness,  and  does  so  in  all' the  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  of  our  own 
homes. 

The  political  conventions  of  last 
spring,  or  the  inauguration  itself, 
illustrate  the  point.  A  few  thousand 
people  were  there  in  person,  having 
traveled  long  and  expensive  distances 
to  suffer  the  discomforts  of  a  very 
crowded  city.  Other  people  had  to 
read  about  these  events  in  newspapers ; 
millions,  of  course,  heard  them  on  the 


radio.  Some  people  saw  parts  of  them, 
but  later,  in  newsreels. 

Those  who  watched  television,  how¬ 
ever  ...  in  their  own  or  friends’  homes 
.  .  .  saw  and  heard  things  as  they  hap¬ 
pened.  The  events  were  there  ...  in 
the  home. 

That  is  television — with  its  great 
natural  appeal  of  the  simultaneous  ex¬ 
perience  of  sight  and  sound. 

That  is  why  television  is  growing 
so  fast,  with  even  greater  dynamics  of 
expansion  than  radio  showed  in  its 
early  days.  That  is  why  television  is 
almost  certainly  destined  to  become 
the  greatest  mass  medium  of  our  time. 

But  what,  exactly,  does  this  mean  ? 
Just  what  is  a  mass  medium?  The 
question  is  not  as  strange  as  it  niay 
seem. 

The  Bffinition  of  a  Mass  Medium 

I  find  many  people  who  carry  about 
with  them  serious  misconceptions,  un¬ 
examined  assumptions,  and  sheer  pre¬ 
judices  about  the  nature  of  mass 
media.  I  am  not  here  to  defend  mass 
media.  I  want  only  to  try  to  define 
them  for  what  they  are,  for  only  then, 
I  think,  can  we  hope  to  understand 
what  television’s  future  patterns  may 
be  like. 

Everyone,  of  course,  is  familiar 
with  our  mass  media  ...  at  least,  with 
their  outward  aspects.  Nothing  is 
more  familiar  in  America.  And  few 
things  are  more  important.  For  they 
are  our  primary*  media  of  free  speech 
and  free  thought,  the  widest  spread  of 
news  and  culture  and  entertainment. 
They  earn  their  own  way,  and  must 
do  it  the  hard  way.  For  they  can 
succeed  only  to  the  degree  that  they 
please  and  hold  their  audiences,  in 
open  competition  with  all  the  other 
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media  and  activities  of  the  American 
people. 

What  does  it  take,  then,  to  be  a  true 
mass  medium  ?  I  can  count  up  to 
four  basic  characteristics  which  I  think 
apply  universally  to  them.  These  are, 
in  order:  First:  broad  appeal,  Second: 
speed.  Third:  availability  and  Fourth: 
low  unit  cost 

The  first  of  these  charaqteristics  •  .  . 
broad  appeal  .  .  is  inherent  in  the 
very  term,  mass  medium.  Certainly, 
the  medium  must  be  such  as  to  attract 
all  kinds  of  people,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  different  age,  income 
and  educational  brackets  .  .  .  all,  or  al¬ 
most  all,  of  the  different  kinds  of 
Americans  there  are. 

The  second  is  speed  .  .  .  speed  of 
distribution.  Other  forms  of  com¬ 
munication  have  great  effectiveness 
and  durability  .  .  .  sculpture,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  But  they  lack  the  speed  fac¬ 
tor  so  necessary  to  a  mass  medium  to¬ 
day. 

The  third  characteristics  of  a  mass 
medium  is  availahility.  There  are 
several  facets  to  this  characteristic. 
Availability  refers  not  only  to  geogra¬ 
phy  but  to  time.  A  mass  medium  by 
definition  must  not  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  big  cities  and  rural  areas.  And, 
of  course,  the  more  hours  it  is  available 
during  the  day  the  better  it  qualifies. 
Finally,  if  information  is  available 
through  more  than  one  sensory  chan¬ 
nel,  such  as  television  with  its  dual 
highway  of  sight  and  sound,  it  holds 
greater  interest  and  delivers  greater 
impact. 

Availability  has  special  importance 
in  relation  to  what  specific  informa¬ 
tion  or  entertainment  one  will  receive 
or  reject.  There  are  studies,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  which  show  how  people  are  in¬ 
fluenced  in  their  reading  by  what  is 


readily  available.  Many  individuals 
read  books  in  which  they  are  not  espe¬ 
cially  interested,  but  which  they  find 
in  their  rooms  .  .  .  rather  than  go  a 
few  blocks  to  get  a  book  they  would 
prefer  to  read. 

Here,  I  am  sure,  there  is  a  paralled 
in  television  viewing  behavior  when 
it  comes  to  movies.  The  individual 
or  family  will  sit  through  a  mediocre 
film  on  television  in  preference  to  go¬ 
ing  to  a  neighborhood  house  for  a  first- 
rate  picture,  largely  because  of  avail¬ 
ability. 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  availabil¬ 
ity,  coupled  with  its  dual  approach 
through  the  eye  and  ear,  that  promises 
much  for  television.  In  the  round, 
there  is  potentially  but  little  difference 
between  the  movies  and  television  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  question  of  availability. 
One  is  in  the  home ;  the  other  is  down 
the  street. 

On  the  other  hand,  radio  has  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  very  first  order,  but  its 
sensory  approach  is  confined  to  a  single 
lane.  Television  has  both  .  .  .  avail¬ 
ability  and  the  combined  channels  of 
sight  and  sound. 

And  the  final  characteristic  of  a 
mass  medium  must  be  a  low  unit  cost: 
The  national  magazine,  for  example, 
provides  such  a  low  unit  cost  for  the 
publisher,  for  the  reader,  and  for  the 
advertiser,  where  this  obviously  is  not 
usually  the  case  with  books. 

There  is  no  difficulty,  no  contro¬ 
versy,  about  accepting  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  three  of  these  four  character¬ 
istics.  We  can  all  see  what  is  involved 
in  such  factors  as  speed,  availability 
and  low  unit  cost.  But  when  it  comes 
to  the  most  important  factor  of  all, 
the  elements  that  go  toward  achieving 
broad  appeal,  then  the  fur  begins  to 
fly.  For  “broad  appeal”  means  try- 
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ing  to  please  everyone.  And  whoever 
can  succeed  in  doing  that! 

I  speak  with  feeling  here,  from  my 
years  in  radio.  And  I  know  we  will 
face  the  same  situation  in  television 
.  .  .  though  I  hope  that  an  increased 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  mass 
media,  among  our  articulate  critics, 
may  help  reduce  the  incidence  and  in¬ 
tensity  of  their  more  violent  attacks. 

I  am  not  sure  just  how  aware  you 
are  of  the  kind  of  criticisms  made  of 
radio  programs  every  day  in  the  week, 
not  excepting,  by  all  means,  not  ex¬ 
cepting,  Sundays.  Here,  for  example, 
is  what  one  successful  essayist  and 
novelist  has  to  say:  “Radio  is  as  brash 
as  a  peanut  vendor  in  a  lecture  hall, 
it’s  as  cheap  as  a  popcorn  hawker  at 
the  opera,  it’s  a  burp  in  an  anthem.” 
Significantly,  he  then  goes  on  to  say: 
"7  have  never  had  the  sheer  brass,  the 
callousness,  that  it  takes  to  listen  to 
radio  for  more  than  a  few  yninutes  at 
a  time  .  . 

So  perhaps  he  doesn’t  really  know 
much  about  radio — which  :»pparently 
was  no  barrier  to  his  criticizing  it  as 
he  does. 

A  religious  journal  has  denounced 
radio  for  .  .  .  and  I  quote:  “Terrible 
deeds  .  .  .  the  worst  being  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  silence.” 

And  finally,  one  more  critic;  this 
quotation  from  a  distinguished  journ¬ 
alist  who  also  has  some  reputation  as 
a  student  of  radio.  lie  says:  “There 
may  be,  numerically,  more  'bobbij- 
sorers’  than  there  are  lovers  of  good 
drama,  good  music,  sprightly  conversa¬ 
tion  and  stimulating  discussion.  Ilotv- 
ever,  the  latter  pay  a  larger  share  of 
tuxes  .  . 

I  must  admit  that  to  me  this  is  a 
somewhat  shocking  statement,  clearly 
implying,  as  it  does,  that  an  “elite” 


class  in  America  should  get  most  out 
of  radio  because  they  have  most  money 
and  “pay  most  taxes.” 

I  am  most  impressed  by  such  gen¬ 
eral  criticisms  of  radio  because  of  the 
contrast  they  present  with  the  obvious 
facts  of  radio’s  success  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  We  have  seen  that  95% 
of  all  families  have  sets.  They  are 
listening  to  them  more  today  than  at 
any  time  in  the  history  of  radio,  as 
reported  by  continuous  research 
studies  of  how  much  people  listen,  and 
to  what. 

Or  take  another  index  of  radio’s 
acceptance:  Fortune  Magazine  has 
just  reported  that  radio  is  voted  first 
in  choice  among  all  the  leisure-time 
activities  of  both  men  and  women  in 
America;  first  choice  by  almost  twice 
the  number  of  votes  for  the  second¬ 
rated  leisure-time  activity  of  either 
men  or  women. 

Why,  then,  such  harsh  criticism  ? 
It  is  a  question  we  should  face,  I 
think,  because  television  is  so  likely  to 
find  itself  in  the  same  situation.  These 
criticisms  all  point  to  a  fundamental 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  audience  of  a  mass  medium  of 
what  broad  appeal  really  means  in 
America. 

!More  accurately,  these  criticisms 
point  not  so  much  to  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision  as  such,  as  to  a  conflict  in  tastes 
between  a  relatively  small  class  of 
people  who  have  “high  culture,”  and 
the  vast  majority  of  other  Americans 
whose  culture  may  or  may  not  be  just 
as  valid,  but  certainly  nins  to  differ¬ 
ent  things:  to  ball  games  rather  than 
art  museums,  to  popular  songs  rather 
than  symphonies,  to  swiftly-told  action 
drama  rather  than  subtle  studies  of 
character. 

I  do  not  want  to  presume  to  suggest 
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here  which  side  is  right  or  wrong  in 
such  a  conflict  I  suspect  that  neither 
is  right  nor  wrong,  but  that  we’ve 
faced  with  a  basic  difference  in  tastes 
between  .these  groups,  just  as  we  have 
basic  differences  in  language  or  reli¬ 
gion  among  other  groups. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  stress  the 
existence  of  the  conflict.  For  it  is  at 
the  heart  of  all  the  controversies  you 
will  hear  about  the  role  of  television 
in  our  society;  about  its  obligations 
and  opportunities  to  serve  the  people. 

It  is  also  the  heart  of  the  problem 
of  how  one  achieves  broad  coverage  for 
any  mass  medium  in  the  United 
States,  including  television.  A  mass 
medium  must  concern  itself  with  the 
common  denominators  of  mass  interest. 
Its  basic  appeal  cannot  be  special,  or 
excessive,  or  selective. 

A  mass  medium  can  only  achieve 
its  great  audiences  by  practicing  what 
might  be  called  “cultural  democracy” 
...  by  giving  the  majority  of  people 
what  they  want. 

If  it  doesn’t  do  that,  and  many 
media  do  not,  it  will  remain  a  small 
medium,  however  praiseworthy  its 
purpose. 

The  Role  of  Entertainment 

What  are  some  of  the  elements  in 
this  “cultural  democracy”  ?  We  find 
that  most  of  the  people,  most  of  the 
time,  want  entertainment  from  their 
mass  media.  Not  all  the  people,  and 
not  all  the  time,  but  most  of  them, 
most  of  the  time.  Entertainment  is 
an  intrinsic  element  of  broad  appeal. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  driving  force  behind 
it. 

I  think  it  is  at  this  point  that  the 
actual  audiences  for  mass  media  and 
the  critics  of  them  separate.  Not  all 
people,  of  course,  have  the  same  tastes 


in  entertainment,  any  more  than  they 
have  in  furniture  or  food  or  friends. 
But  these  differences  create  more 
furor  in  radio,  and  will  in  television, 
than  they  do  in  other  media,  for  an 
interesting  reason. 

The  people  of  “high  culture”  don’t 
often  come  into  contact  with  books  and 
magazines  and  phonograph  records 
which  they  personally  don’t  like.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  they  don’t  very  often  bring 
them  into  their  homes. 

But  when  they  turn  on  their  radios 
or  television  sets,  what  happens  ? 

In  comes  a  program  not  designed 
for  them  but  for  other  people;  not 
approved  by  them,  however  much  it 
may  be  approved  by  millions  of  other 
people. 

I  think  they  tend  to  resent  these 
programs  as  much  as  they  do  because 
this  represents,  in  a  sense,  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  their  homes.  So  they  get  emo¬ 
tional  indeed  about  “how  awful”  radio 
programs  are,  instead  of  simply  turn¬ 
ing  the  dial  to  another  program,  or 
waiting  until  something  they  do  like 
is  on  the  air. 

They  tend  to  say:  *"Such  programs 
shouldn’t  he  on  the  air!”  instead  of 
saying  more  accurately:  “/  don’t  like 
them — but  other  people  do.” 

I  suppose  that  such  tolerance,  how¬ 
ever,  is  almost  too  much  to  expect  of 
people.  The  Commission  on  Freedom 
of  the  Press  has  pointed  out  that :  “The 
desire  to  suppress  opinions  different 
from  one’s  own  is  inveterate  and  prob¬ 
ably  ineradicable.” 

This,  they  say,  explains  why  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  so  important.  I 
suggest  that  the  desire  to  suppress 
other  people’s  tastes  is  probably  just 
as  strong  and  as  widespread. 

I  have  said  all  this  about  popular 
prt^amming  because  I  feel  that  it 
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will  be  the  essential  characteristic  of 
television  in  the  future,  as  it  is  now. 
But  having  said  this,  let  me  stress,  as 
hard  as  I  can,  that  it  is  not,  and  can¬ 
not  be,  the  whole  picture  of  television’s 
role  in  our  society.  I  am  not  even 
remotely  suggesting  that  all  of  tele¬ 
vision  should  be  “entertainment,”  any 
more  than  I  could  say  that  people  want 
entertainment  all  the  time. 

Our  own  record  at  CBS  amply  re¬ 
futes  this.  We  certainly  count  our 
news,  and  public  affairs,  and  cultural 
broadcasts  among  our  very  most  im¬ 
portant  programs.  And  very  signifi¬ 
cant  parts  of  our  audience  do,  too. 

Television  may  well  introduce  a 
new  level  of  audience-acceptance  for 
such  broadcasts ;  for  the  entire  field  of 
socially-significant  programs,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  direct  entertainment.  In¬ 
deed,  television  should  do  better  than 
any  medium  ever  has  before,  since  it 
combines  maximum  impact  with  maxi¬ 
mum  availability. 

Let  me  reduce  the  point  to  its 
simplest  expression.  Many  people  are 
not  interested  in  reading  a  major 
speech  by  a  world  leader,  or  even  hear¬ 
ing  him  speak  by  radio;  just  as  there 
are  lots  of  persons  not  interested  in 
following  a  political  convention  by 
radio. 

But  these  people  may  well  find  that 
when  they  can  see  the  personalities  in¬ 
volved,  in  action,  as  well  as  hear  them, 
such  events  become  more  interesting 
than  they  had  ever  before  suspected. 
So  on  television  they  will  begin  to 
watch  and  listen  .  .  .  and  become  bet¬ 
ter  citizens  for  doing  so. 

Thus,  television,  in  adding  its  great 
impact  and  eloquence  to  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  serious  ideas,  may  make  a 
profound  new  contribution  in  such 
fields  as  adult  education,  in  reducing 


political  apathy,  and  in  improving  in¬ 
ternational  understanding.  Indeed, 
television  has  already  given  a  new 
dimension  to  the  broadcaster’s  public 
service  programs,  just  as  it  has  opened 
new  avenues  to  entertainment. 

To  me  the  broader  appeal  of  the 
televised  serious  program  is  an  en¬ 
couraging  sign.  From  tiis  fact  an  in¬ 
teresting  reversal  in  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  ideas  may  come  about  over  the 
years. 

With  advances  in  transportation 
and  communication,  the  “center  of 
control”  has  moved  further  and  fur¬ 
ther  away  from  the  average  man.  The 
shift  has  moved  the  unit  of  control 
steadily  from  the  county  seat  to  the 
state  capitol  and  on  to  Washington. 
This  trend  has  been  paralleled  by  a 
falling  away  of  participation  and  di¬ 
rect  knowledge  of  what  has  been  going 
on  in  the  central  government.  For, 
despite  improved  transportation,  most 
people  cannot  take  advantage  of  it; 
and  press  and  radio  reporting  is  gen¬ 
erally  subject  to  another  person’s  in¬ 
terpretation. 

But  with  television,  the  average 
man  can  be  there  to  see  and  hear  what 
goes  on.  This  at  once  helps  to  wipe 
out  the  losses  in  “participation”  that 
have  increased  with  our  more  complex 
society.  Television  will  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  watch  a  congressional  hearing, 
an  important  debate  or  a  conference. 
And  the  vantage  point  of  the  camera 
will  be  better  than  that  of  most  spec¬ 
tators  in  the  room. 

On  the  serious  side  of  television 
programming,  there  is  one  fact  which 
seems  to  be  emerging.  It  applies 
probably  with  equal  force  to  the  en¬ 
tertainment  area,  although  there  it  is 
neither  as  apparent  nor  as  important. 
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It  is  the  simple  observation  that  you 
can’t  fool  a  television  camera. 

The  television  camera  peels  a  phony 
down  to  size  faster  than  any  medium 
has  ever  done  it  before.  It  is  merci¬ 
less  in  spotting  insincerity  and  shal¬ 
lowness.  To  come  through,  you  must 
be  sincere  if  you  want  to  carry  con¬ 
viction. 

I  cannot  predict  how  much  televi¬ 
sion’s  greater  potency  in  these  fields 
may  ultimately  affect  the  ratio  of  seri¬ 
ous  programming  to  entertainment  in 
television ;  how  different  this  ratio  may 
be  from  what  we  have  found  effective 
for  serious  programs  in  radio  in  the 
past. 

This  is  something  for  the  American 
people  to  decide  .  .  .  and  no  one  else. 

Speaking  as  a  broadcaster,  I  know 
that  we  will  give  the  people  every 
opi)ortunity  we  can,  to  see  and  hear 
the  most  significant  and  interesting 
events  of  our  time  as  well  as  its  rich¬ 
est  entertainment;  and  give  them 
every  opportunity  to  appreciate  the 
most  important  cultural  elements  in 
our  society.  It  is,  of  course,  our  obli¬ 
gation  and  responsibility  to  offer  the 
people  the  best  programming  of  which 
we  are  capable. 

It  is  their  power  to  accept  or  reject 
it.  ' 

Yet,  if  I  cannot  predict  such 
changes  ahead,  I  should  like  to  go  on 
record  with  some  other  predictions: 

Television  has  come  at  a  time  when 
we  need  it  most  to  maintain  and  help 
expand  our  giant  economy.  I  think 
most  business  observers  of  television 
already  agree  it  is  likely  to  have  a 
significant  effect  on  lowering  costs  of 
distribution.  Television,  like  all  our 
mass  media  except  motion  pictures,  is 
an  advertising  medium.  But  it  is 
alone  among  mass  advertising  media 


in  its  ability  to  demonstrate  goods  in 
the  home. 

Just  as  the  motor  car  broadened  dis¬ 
tribution  beyond  the  fixed  channels  of 
the  railroad  and  the  river,  so  television 
will  carry  selling  and  education  from 
the  counters  and  the  classrooms  right 
in  the  homes  of  America. 

Automobile  manufacturers  already 
are  showing  their  cars  going  through 
the  stiff  paces  of  the  testing  ground 
on  television,  demonstrating  their  dur¬ 
ability  and  riding  qualities  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  room,  where  the  buying  impulse 
is  born. 

The  department  store  shows  its 
dresses  to  the  housewife,  holding  a 
fashion  show  for  her,  in  the  home. 

Television,  in  this  sense,  is  much 
more  than  an  advertising  medium.  It 
is  a  selling  medium,  making  it  easier 
for  the  customer  to  shop  than  ever  be¬ 
fore. 

To  maintain  high  level  production 
and  expand  our  economy,  we  must  in¬ 
crease  the  wants.  Here  the  mass  com¬ 
munication  of  ideas  through  television, 
with  its  potency  as  a  selling  medium, 
should  go  far  toward  increased  con¬ 
sumption. 

Thus  television,  in  the  sale  of  sets 
themselves,  and  the  goods  they  will 
help  to  sell,  seems  certain  to  have  an 
important,  positive  influence  on  our 
economy. 

Television  and  Other  Media 

Does  this  mean  that  television  will 
displace  other  media?  I  think  not, 
though  it  may  well  influence  patterns 
of  their  use. 

When  radio  first  flourished,  many 
people  felt  it  would  do  away  with  .  .  . 
or  seriously  hurt  .  .  .  newspapers  and 
magazines,  movies  and  phonograph 
records.  Quite  the  contrary  happened. 
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All  have  grown  since  the  advent  of 
radio,  as  the  wealth  and  population 
and  leisure-time  of  the  nation  have 
grown.  I  see  no  reason  for  thinking 
the  advent  of  television  will  funda¬ 
mentally  change  this. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  no  mass 
medium,  once  developed,  has  ever  dis¬ 
appeared.  Each  has  its  appeal,  its 
availabilities,  its  use.  And  there  are 
far  too  many  millions  of  Americans, 
with  too  many  different  tastes  and  de¬ 
sires  and  moods  at  different  times  of 
the  day,  for  any  one  medium  to  serve 
them  all. 

What  conclusions  are  we  to  draw, 
then,  on  the  subject  of  “Television 
and  People”?  I  have  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  submitting  any  handy  formulas 
for  thinking  about  television.  I  have 
tried  to  summarize  only  a  few  of  the 
many  ideas  open  to  us,  based  on  the 
evidence  at  hand.  And  I  submit  them 
not  as  answers,  but  as  tentative  no¬ 
tions  about  the  areas  in  which  the  an¬ 
swers  about  television  may  lie. 

I  can  sum  up  these  ideas  in  three 
paragraphs: 

1.  Television  programming  to  be 
successful,  must  obviously  be  geared 
to  what  the  American  people  want  .  .  . 
not  necessarily  what  the  audience  will 
take,  or  what  it  now  has,  but  what  it 
wants.  And  I  imagine  these  wants 
will  become  increasingly  clear,  since 
the  public  is  nothing  if  not  definite 
about  what  it  likee  and  dislikes. 

2.  As  scientists  and  engineers,  I 
urge  you  to  turn  your  attention  in¬ 
creasingly  toward  developments  in 


television  which  have  immediate  social 
utility.  Lower  costs,  higher  quality, 
broader  coverage  .  .  .  more  television 
for  more  people  (this  means  lower 
priced  receivers  and  more  channels) 

.  .  .  these  are  immediate  technical 
problems  which,  when  solved,  will  ad¬ 
vance  television  immeasurably.  They 
will  also  go  a  long  way  in  protecting 
television’s  freedom  by  broadening  the 
base  of  its  ownership  and  service. 

3.  We  must  realize  that  television 
is  not  just  a  miniature  of  the  radio  in¬ 
dustry  or  of  anything  else  that  has 
gone  before.  It  is  a  lusty  baby-giant 
of  a  different  family,  from  which  it 
follows  that  what  we  examine  so  close¬ 
ly  today  may  not  be  the  same  at  all  in 
a  decade.  We  are  dealing  with  a  great 
new  invention,  not  merely  a  novel  ver¬ 
sion  of  an  old  one. 

I  submit  that  it  may  help  us  to 
think  intelligently  about  television  if 
we  keep  these  points  in  mind.  And 
the  fact  that  the  few  criteria  we  have 
as  yet  about  television  are  of  limited 
value  does  not  diminish  the  importance 
of  the  questions  we  ask  ourselves  and 
the  answers  we  seek.  For  what  we  are 
dealing  with  here  is  not  only  the  fast¬ 
est  growing  industry  in  the  world;  it 
is,  as  well,  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important. 

Never  before  have  the  opportunities 
and  rewards  for  better  communication 
been  so  great. 

Never  before  have  we  had  so  great 
a  need  for  improved  methods  of  com¬ 
munication  between  people. 


Credit  Courses  on  the  Air 

By  STERLING  FISHER 

EdtucUional  Director,  National  Broadcasting  Company, 

Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City 

WHEN  I  was  invited  to  speak  ment  with  a  banner  head  over  a  page- 
last  May  at  Ohio  State  Uni-  one  story,  and  the  general  press  was 
versity’s  annual  Institute  for  equally  enthusiastic.  We  three  part- 
Eduoation  by  !^dio,  I  decided  to  snap  ners  ran  the  initial  test  during  the 
good-naturedly  at  critics  who  complain  nine-week  summer  session  at  the  Uni- 
about  radio’s  failure  to  help  the  public  versity  of  Louisville,  trying  out  a  vari- 
get  educated.  ety  of  teaching  techniques.  Encour- 

Why  talk  about  how  little  radio  is  aged  by  the  results,  we  entered  upon 
doing  in  the  educational  field  (I  asked  a  full-scale  experiment  during  the  fall 
the  professors)  when  what  it  is  doing  semester.  The  method  followed  was 
is  not  being  utilized?  this:  first,  students  who  registered  by 

The  greatest  shortcoming,  I  said,  mail  with  the  University  were  required 
has  been  the  lack  of  provision  for  the  to  listen  to  the  “NBC  University 
organized  and  systematic  use  of  broad-  Theater”  dramatizations;  second,  they 
casts  by  listeners.  Haphazard,  un-  read  the  novels  that  had  been  drama- 
guided  listening  alone,  on  the  basis  of  tized  as  well  as  the  study  guides  sent 
a  dial  turned  at  random  when  the  them  by  the  University;  third,  they 
listener  happens  to  have  a  little  free  prepared  written  reports  based  on 
time,  may  prove  at  times  informa-  their  listening  and  reading  and  sent 
tional,  but  hardly  educational.  them  to  the  University,  which  marked. 

To  my  surprise,  I  found  the  educa-  graded,  and  returned  them.  Partici- 
tors  and  network  officials  in  warm  pants  who  met  University  require- 
agreement.  What’s  more,  they  wanted  ments  received  regular  college  credits 
to  help  us  do  something  about  it.  for  work  done. 

Mayor  Charles  P.  Farnsley  of  Louis-  Well,  there  are  now  six  universities 
ville,  Kentucky,  was  on  the  phone  coperating  with  the  network  in  its 
offering  money  and  assistance  to  ex-  home-study  NBC  University  of  the 
periment  at  the  University  of  Louis-  Air  project,  and  we  expect  many 
ville  with  a  plan  to  bring  college  others  to  join  later.  Besides  the  Uni¬ 
courses  by  radio  into  listeners’  homes,  versity  of  Louisville,  three  other  uni- 
The  result  was  that  NBC,  in  co-  versities  are  now  offering  college 
operation  with  WAVE,  our  Louisville  credits  for  a  course  in  Anglo-American 
affiliate,  and  the  University  of  Louis-  literature  in  connection  with  “NBC 
ville,  established  last  summer  a  home-  University  Theater.”  They  are  the 
study  course  in  Anglo-American  lit-  University  of  Tulsa,  Washington  State 
erature, — a  course  built  around  the  College,  and  Kansas  State  Teachers 
“NBC  University  Theater”  broadcast  College  at  Pittsburg,  Kansas, 
series.  Variety  heralded  this  experi-  The  University  of  Chicago  has  built 
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two  courses — one  in  economics,  the 
other  in  world  politics — around  the 
“University  of  Chicago  Round  Table” 
broadcasts.  The  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California  has  built  a  music 
course  based  on  the  network’s  “Pion¬ 
eers  of  Music”  series.  Within  two 
weeks  after  the  first  announcement 
that  a  listener’s  guide  to  this  series 
was  available  at  50  cents,  the  first 
printing  of  10,000  copies  was  sold  out. 

There  are  two  ways  for  listeners  to 
participate  in  these  home-study 
courses.  One  is  for  those  not  inte 
rested  in  college  credits  or  not  quali¬ 
fied  to  obtain  them;  the  other,  which 
involves  more  work  on  their  part,  is 
for  persons  who  want  to  acquire  col¬ 
lege  credits  without  leaving  their  own 
homes.  The  non-credit  students  ob¬ 
tain  certificates  showing  their  success¬ 
ful  completion  of  the  radio  course. 
The  fees  for  students  range  from  $10 
to  $30  for  those  trying  for  college 
credits,  less  for  those  who  are  not. 

With  some  1,750  inquires  coming 
in  weekly  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  success  of  the 
NBC  University  of  the  Air  with  lis¬ 
teners  seems  assured.  Our  next  step 
is  television.  We  are  now*  knee-deep 
in  plans  to  make  available  to  listeners 
via  television  a  home-study  course  in 
drama,  based  on  a  new  video  series  to 
be  known  as  “NBC  Television  Univer¬ 
sity  Theater.” 

Plans  for  the  first  major  television 
network  enterprise  in  the  field  of  daily 
education  for  children  have  already 
been  announced  by  NBC,  which  will 
have  the  cooperation  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  and  the  Boards 
of  Education  of  New  York  City,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  and  Baltimore.  This  is  the 
most  comprehensive  program  series  of 
telecasts  yet  devised  for  children  of 


pre-high  school  age.  Under  the  over¬ 
all  title  “Stop,  Look  and  Learn,”  the 
series  will  encompass  a  wide  range  of 
subjects,  including  geography,  history, 
government,  science,  literature,  and 
music. 

This  pioneering  move  has  been  en¬ 
dorsed  and  praised  by  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education,  which  has 
promised  to  make  every  effort  to  en¬ 
courage  children  in  the  New  York 
City  school  systems  to  view  these  pro¬ 
grams  at  home  and  use  them  as  an 
aid  in  their  classroom  studies.  Official 
endorsement  and  approval  of  the  series 
also  have  been  given  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia  superintendents  of 
schools. 

All  programs  in  this  series  will  be 
extended  to  station  cities  as  the  NBC 
television  network  expands  across  the 
country.  As  the  programs  come  to 
these  cities,  the  National  Education 
Association  and  t>ooperating  boards  of 
education  will  set  up  viewing  experi¬ 
ments  with  teachers  and  students  util¬ 
izing  the  programs  as  a  basis  of  stimu¬ 
lating  interest  in  the  subject  matters. 
The  series  has  been  planned  for  after¬ 
school  hours  in  order  to  tie  together 
student,  teacher,  and  parent  activities. 
Titles  of  the  programs  are: 

(1)  “Little  Theater” — a  series  of 
children’s  plays  adapted  from  the  fin¬ 
est  works  of  children’s  literature. 

(2)  “Explorer’s  Club” —  a  aeries 
devotetl  to  the  study  of  geography  and 
history  through  the  cooperation  of 
leading  explorers.  It  will  present 
some  of  the  immense  collection  of  films 
prepared  by  explorers  relating  to 
studies  of  geography  and  history. 

(3)  “Your  Uncle  Sam” — a  series 
explaining  the  work  and  activities  of 
leading  government  departments. 
Many  of  the  activities  to  be  included 
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to  the  knowledge  of  various  fields  of 
science  including  chemistry,  biology, 
astronomy,  and  health. 

(5)  “Folkways  in  Music” — a 
series  produced  in  cooperation  with 
the  NBC  Music  Department,  combin¬ 
ing  folk  music  and  folk  dancing  of  the 
United  States  with  those  of  many 
other  lands. 


MON  PREMIER  CAHIER 

A  Drill  Book  in  First  Year  French 

IMMACULATA  M.  LAVORGNA,  M.En. 

Vice-Principal,  Francis  Parkman  School,  Boston 

This  new  drill  book  of  forty  exercises  in  first  year  French,  is  based 
upon  representative  courses  of  study  and  fitted  to  the  needs  of  teachers  and 
pupils.  Each  exercise  concerns  a  single  item  of  French  grammar  and  con¬ 
tains  sufficient  material  to  meet  the  individual  differences  of  various  classes. 
There  are  occasional  cumulative  pages  upon  previous  drills. 

MON  PREMIER  CAHIER,  arranged  so  as  to  suggest  an  economy  of 
time  and  material,  provides  busy  teachers  with  correct  and  useful  drills, 
and  enables  pupils  by  frequent  exercises  to  master  the  beginnings  of 
French  grammar.  This  drill  book  may  be  used  with  any  standard  text. 

Among  the  subjects  included  are  the  following:  L’ Article  D6fini, 
L’Article  Indefini,  Les  Articles  Contractes,  Les  Personnes,  Possession, 
Le  Partitif,  Le  Partitif  au  N4gatif,  Le  Temps,  Les  Saisons,  Avoir,  Etre, 
Les  Adjectifs,  Le  Pluriel,  Les  Nombres,  La  Date,  Les  Adjectifs  D6mon- 
stratifs,  Les  Adjectifs  Interrogatifs,  Verbes,  Les  Pronoms,  Les  Adverbes, 
Les  Propositions,  La  Ville,  La  GOographie  de  la  France,  Les  Pays  et  les 
Habitants,  Les  Professions  et  les  MOtiers,  etc. 

Send  for  an  examination  copy  today  and  you  will  soon  want  to  order 
for  your  class. 

Price;  50  cents,  10%  discount  on  class  orders 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY,  Publishers 
370  Atlantic  Avenue  Boston  10,  Massachusetts 


will  be  presented  in  the  form  of  direct 
pickups  from  such  places  as  the  White 
House,  State  Department,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  and  Congress.  It  will 
cover  the  Federal  scene  as  well  as  vil¬ 
lage,  city,  county,  and  state  govern¬ 
ments. 

(4)  “Science  in  Your  Life” — a 
series  presenting  material  pertaining 
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for  the  Schools 


By  JOSEPH  W.  MUSIAL 
King  Features,  2S5  E.  Jh5th  Street,  New  York  City 
(A  professional  cartoonist  looks  at  education  and  feels  he  can  offer  it  a  new 
medium  for  vitalizing  the  lesson) 


SPEAKING  as  a  cartoonist  (who 
has  worked  in  the  Educational 
Division  of  King  Features  for 
some  fifteen  years)  I  have  been  quite 
surprised  that  teachers  have  not  by 
this  time  come  to  cartoonists  and  de¬ 
manded  :  “How  can  your  new  visual 
techniques  help  us  in  the  schools?” 
I  have  been  even  more  surprised  to 
find  teachers  making  unqualified 
attacks  upon  comics  as  “distracting 
to  pupils.”  In  my  opinion,  teachers 
are  thus  overlooking — and  in  some 
cases  rejecting — a  communication 
form  which  could  be  a  perfect  teach¬ 
ing  medium:  EDU-GRAFS. 

It  is  my  belief  that  instead  of  being 
“the  pupil’s  greatest  distraction,'" 
EDU-GRAFS  can  become  “the  num¬ 
ber  one  attraction  in  progressive 
schools.  Instead  of  being  death  to  the 
lesson,  the  comic  cartoon,  properly 
adapted,  could  be  a  new  vitamin  in¬ 
fused  into  the  bloodstream  of  often 
anemic  or  schlerotic  syllabi. 

A  teacher  friend  of  mine  tells  me 
that  in  certain  vocational  schools,  it  is 
standard  practice  at  the  start  of  a  les¬ 
son,  for  the  teacher  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  aisles  confiscating  comic 
books.  What  an  admission  of  the 
power  of  the  visual  image  as  compared 
to  that  of  the  spoken  word!  Yet 
teachers  are  deliberately  turning  their 


backs  upon  this  powerful  new  vehicle 
for  capturing  the  attention  of  the 
young. 

If  I  were  a  teacher,  I  should  not 
scorn  the  comic  cartoon  as  a  new  com¬ 
munication  form.  In  spite  of  objec¬ 
tions  I  might  have  to  existing  comics, 
I  think  I  should  reason  something  like 
this:  “Some  60,000,000  comic  books 
are  being  printed  every  month  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  It  looks  as  if  the  comics  are 
here  to  stay.  Instead  of  attacking  or 
ignoring  the  medium,  let  me  try  to 
adapt  it  to  my  own  uses.  Perhaps  I 
shall  find  artists  and  publishers  will¬ 
ing  to  help  me  put  this  vivid,  flexible 
visual  aid  to  work  animating  ideas  and 
revitalizing  lessons  in  education.” 

Modern  educators  do  not  have  to  be 
sold  on  visual  aids.  The  map,  the 
chart,  the  lantern  slide,  the  diagram, 
the  photograph,  the  artistic  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  poster,  are  by  now  venerables 
among  the  p'oneers  in  this  field. 
Somewhat  more  recently,  the  picto- 
graph,  the  educational  movie,  and  the 
film  strip  have  made  their  appearance, 
and  have  been  acclaimed  by  forward- 
looking  educators  everywhere.  Tele¬ 
vision  is,  of  course,  in  its  infancy,  but 
surely  its  educational  potential  is 
being  eagerly  watched  by  the  schools. 
The  comic  cartoon  alone,  among  the 
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fully  developed  visual  techniques, 
seems  to  be  neglected. 

I  am  not  talking  now  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  cartoon  or  the  humor  cartoon, 
whose  power  to  convey  attitudes  and 
ideas  have  long  been  appreciated  by 
education.  I  am  referring  to  the 
medium  of  what  is  commonly  called 
the  comic  strip  or  comic  book. 

Let  me  clarify  further.  When  I 
speak  of  the  comics,  I  mean  the  visual 
techniques  employed  in  comic  strips, 
not  the  actual  contents  of  existing 
comic  books  themselves.  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  technique,  which,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  reading  motivation, 
has  at  its  beck  and  call  all  the  basic 
human  emotions — humor,  pathos, 
drama,  suspense,  curiosity,  wonder, 
terror.  In  the  hands  of  far-sighted 
educators,  this  technique,  uniting  as 
it  does  the  bride  Simplicity  with  the 
groom  Dramatization,  could  prove  to 
be  the  most  productive  of  all  the  visual 
aids  in  education.  The  visual  anima¬ 
tion  of  ideas  need  not  be  a  purely 
figurative  phrase  to  describe  what  your 
inspirational  teacher  does.  It  can  be¬ 
come  a  literal  description  of  a  wealth 
of  visual  materials  used  daily  by  the 
schools  of  America. 

One  can  sense  the  recoil  of  horror 
in  the  minds  of  many  teachers  at  the 
mention  of  comic  books.  A  brief  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this 
pedagogical  revulsion  may  prove  help¬ 
ful,  however,  in  showing  that  most  ob¬ 
jections  are  levelled  at  the  present 
trend  of  comic  books,  and  are  not 
aimed  at  the  technique  of  the  comic 
cartoon  as  a  communication  form  by 
itself. 

Teachers  object  to  comics  for  many 
diflFerent  reasons.  The  teacher  sees 
himself  as  the  champion  of  Reason 
and  Information,  who  is  engaged  in 


mortal  combat  with  vast  forces  of 
blind  instinct  and  emotion.  Educators 
consider  themselves  human  antidotes 
to  flamboyant  advertising,  to  mere  en¬ 
tertainment,  whether  on  radio  or 
screen,  and  to  sensationalism  in  the 
comics.  They  consider  that  wide¬ 
spread,  indiscriminate  appeal  to  the 
emotions  is  dangerous  in  a  world 
teetering  on  the  brink  of  atomic  war. 
They  fear  that  comics  aaay  be  helping 
to  develop  a  nation  of  people  who  rely 
upon  impulse  and  instinct  rather  than 
knowledge  and  thought.  They  see  the 
path  of  pure  emotions  leading  to  catas¬ 
trophe  at  a  moment  when  science  and 
education  clearly  point  the  way  to 
Utopia.  They  resent  the  restless,  sen¬ 
sation-hungry,  unthinking  reader  as  a 
symbol  of  a  declining  civilization. 
Some  may  even  see  in  the  success  of 
sensational  comics,  an  awful  parallel 
to  the  appeal  of  the  Roman  Arena 
which  presaged  the  decline  of  Roman 
Civilization. 

Likewise,  some  see  the  comic  car¬ 
toon  as  a  drift  away  from  language  as 
the  currency  of  communication.  Such 
austere  souls  claim  that  the  comic  is 
too  soft  a  food  to  feed  adolescents. 
Teachers  get  up  at  faculty  meetings 
and  declare  that  on  this  easy  mental 
fare,  the  cerebral  teeth  of  the  younger 
generation  are  being  spoiled  through 
disuse.  The  comic  cartoon  is  various^ 
ly  accused  of  not  containing  enough 
intellectual  roughage,  of  oversimplify¬ 
ing  facts,  character  and  situation,  of 
encouraging  fantasy  life  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  reality  sense. 

Whether  or  not  these  accusations 
are  true  of  existing  comics  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  discussion.  But  with 
the  exception  of  the  charge  that  comic 
cartoons  tend  to  over-simplify  life, 
none  of  the  above  objections  hold  true 
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of  the  comic  cartoon  techniques  when 
it  is  considered  apart  from  current 
comics. 

The  comic  strip  technique,  whether 
in  Superman  or  The  Races  of  Man¬ 
kind,  will  utilize  its  powerful  appeal 
to  the  emotions.  This  is  not  to  con¬ 
demn  all  appeals  to  emotion,  but  only 
those  which,  in  unscrupulous  or  inex-» 
pert  hands,  defy  reason  and  good  taste. 
Shakespeare  knew  a  thing  or  two 
about  appealing  to  the  emotions,  and 
so  do  the  authors  of  all  the  fine  poetry 
and  fiction  taught  in  our  schools 
every  day.  With  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  laws  operating  in  more  states 
each  year,  and  with  millions  of  young¬ 
sters  now  going  to  high  school  who 
would  never  have  finished  grade  school 
twenty-five  years  ago,  education  would 
seem  to  want  a  greater  appeal  to  the 
emotions,  not  a  lesser  one.  Is  not  the 
first  principle  of  a  good  teacher,  “Be 
sure  of  your  motivation”  ? 

One  is  reminded  of  Stephen  T.ea- 
cock’s  delightful  essay,  “A,  B  and  C — 
The  Human  Element  In  Mathema¬ 
tics.”  wherein  he  pokes  fun  at  the  dry 
lifeless  characters  whom  the  young 
student  of  mathematics  has  to  grin 
and  bear  the  better  part  of  his  school 
life.  A  is  eternally  pumping  water  in¬ 
to  a  cistern  with  no  leaks  in  it,  while 
R  and  C  live  out  their  years  pumping 
cisterns  with  one  and  two  leaks  re¬ 
spectively.  “Find  how  long  they  will 
take  pumping  23  hours  a  day,  to  drain 
the  Potomac  River,  etc.  etc.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  millions  of 
youngsters  find  the  people  in  comics, 
for  all  their  oversimplification,  more 
alive  than  the  dull,  two-dimensional 
A,  B,  and  C  of  mathematics?  And 
should  educators  reject  the  vivid, 
exaggerated  characters  of  the  comics 


because  of  particular  emotions  aroused 
by  particular  comics? 

In  the  hands  of  educators,  I  can 
conceive  of  comic  characters  acting  out 
their  exciting  adventurous  lives  in  the 
service  of  honorable,  educational  mo¬ 
tives.  Why  hasn’t  someone  written  an 
arithmetic  book  in  which  a  sympathe¬ 
tic  comic  cartoon  character  meets  and 
conquers  animate<l  problems  at  every 
turn  of  his  thrilling  life?  The  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  length  of  road  that  has 
to  be  covered  in  a  given  time  for  the 
hero  to  save  the  heroine,  the  problem 
of  how  much  gasoline  is  needed  to 
spread  over  a  pictorialized  airfield  to 
dispel  the  fog  for  a  rescuing  doctor’s 
circling  plane.  That  might  do  it. 

And  why  hasn’t  someone  freed  the 
mysteries  of  English  grammar  from 
the  darkness  of  technical  wordage  in¬ 
to  the  light  of  cartoon  illustration  ? 
Can  one  imagine  more  delightful  char¬ 
acters  for  personification  than  Miss 
1st  Person-speaking,  Miss  2nd  Person- 
Spokento,  and  Mr.  3rd  Person-Spoken- 
about  ?  Would  not  the  escapades  of 
this  daring  triangle,  marooned  for  life 
on  deserted  Grammarian’s  Island,  be¬ 
come  for  millions  as  lucid  and  clear 
as  Blondie,  Dagwood  and  Alexander 
Bumstead  ? 

What  of  utilizing  such  vivid  comics 
as  personifications  in  the  sciences,  al¬ 
so  ?  Why  should  we  moderns  let 
Greek,  Xorse  or  Roman  mythology' 
monopolize  personifications  of  the 
forces  of  nature?  Racy  Elmer  Elec¬ 
tron,  miserly  Uriah  Heredity,  gener¬ 
ous  eccentric  Mme.  Environment 
should  be  every  bit  as  vivid  as  the 
ancient  Aeolus,  Loki,  or  Proserpine. 
So  too.  Penicillin,  the  Wonder  Work¬ 
er,  nosy  Ezra  Experiment,  two-faced 
Viola  Virus,  the  magnetic  Dr.  Grav¬ 
ity,  straight-laced  Geo.  Metry,  beauti- 
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ful  green-eyed  Laura  Chlorophyl, 
■would  be  more  alive  to  our  younger 
generation  than  Neptune,  Jupiter 
Pluviua,  Vulcan,  Atlas,  or  Pallas 
Athene  1 

Last  summer  I  was  privileged  to  do 
the  drawings  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Exhibit  of  New  York’s  recent  Jubi¬ 
lee.  In  them,  I  chose  the  simple  mo¬ 
tivation  of  having  the  well-known 
Bumstead  family  become  involved  in 
adventures  inside  an  atom.  Reduced 
in  scale,  a  la  Alice  In  Wonderland, 
they  explore  first  the  inside  of  a  water 
molecule,  then  the  inside  of  a  hydro¬ 
gen  atom,  and  finally  the  inside  of  a 
nucleus  itself.  Always  acting  in  char- 
acter,  these  Bumsteads  are  enthralled 
and  awed  by  what  they  see.  When 
they  discover  that  changing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  protons  or  neutrons  in  an  atom 
can  produce  new  elements,  they  are 
'  seized  with  avid  desires  to  experiment. 
“I  can  make  diamonds  if  I  find  the 
right  combinations  of  these  things,” 
says  Blondie.  “I  can  make  gold  and 
chuck  my  job  at  the  office,”  says  Dag- 
wood  with  unconscious  symbolism  in 
his  words.  How  they  try  to  split  an 
atom,  finally  succeed,  and  then  real¬ 
ize  the  possibilities  of  utilizing  the 
energy  of  an  A-Bomb  for  peace-time 
purposes,  is  the  story  I  wanted  to  tell. 

In  this,  I  did  not  flinch  from  the 
emotional  appeal.  Rather,  like  a  good 
teacher,  I  put  motivation  first,  confi¬ 
dent  that  understanding  and  reason 
would  follow  where  strong  feelings 
led  them. 

Good  teachers  knew  this  long  before 
Freud.  Interest  has  always  been  more 
than  half  the  learning  battle.  The  in¬ 
terested  child  reasons  better,  learns 
faster,  remembers  longer  than  the 
child  whose  feelings  have  not  been 
reached  by  the  lesson. 


True,  lessons  can  be  over^motivated. 
The  aforementioned  teacher  friend  of 
mine  from  the  vocational  school  found 
that  in  some  classes  he  dared  not  mo¬ 
tivate  a  lesson  with  a  joke  or  story. 
If  he  did,  the  class  would  be  too 
hilarious  or  excited  to  ever  get  back 
to  the  lesson  that  day.  Taking  a  hint 
from  this,  I  imagine  some  teachers 
shun  the  comics  as  a  kind  of  over-moti¬ 
vation  for  their  pupils.  Teachers 
may  fear  that  pupils  will  be  fascin¬ 
ated  by  the  illustrations,  and  will 
overlook  what  the  illustration  is  illus¬ 
trating.  Perhaps  this  is  true.  But 
the  EDU-GRAFS  which  farsighted 
educators  will  one  day  put  to  work 
need  not  be  over-motivated.  With 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  causes  of  clari¬ 
fication  and  truth,  the  creations  of 
education-minded  cartoonists  might 
comprise  a  loyal,  lovable  army  to  stem 
the  tide  of  apathy,  ignorance,  pre¬ 
judice,  superstition,  dishonesty  and 
greed.  They  would  counteract  the 
sensationalism  of  these  vile  emotions 
with  the  greater  sensationalism  of  am¬ 
bition,  truth,  democracy,  tolerance, 
honor  and  generosity. 

A  common  objection  offered  by  edu¬ 
cators  for  neglecting  the  educational 
possibilities  of  cartoons  is  that  comics 
oppose  the  picture  to  the  spoken  word. 
Teachers  seem  afraid  that  culture  is 
going  into  a  tailspin  and  that  language 
will  soon  regress  to  picture-writing. 
This  is  far  from  the  cartoonist’s  in¬ 
tention,  I  think.  Something  of  the 
same  fear  of  pictures  was  heard  in  the 
early  days  of  movies,  by  the  way.  Yet 
the  movies  have  not  supplanted  read¬ 
ing  in  the  lives  of  pupils.  They  have 
become  a  valuable  visual  aid ;  and  see¬ 
ing  a  picture  based  on  a  novel  has 
stimulated  many  a  student  “to  read 
the  book.” 
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The  point  is  that  the  educational 
cartoon  should  never  pretend  to  be 
more  than  a  good  visual  aid.  It  can¬ 
not  and  should  not  pretend  to  be  a 
substitute  for  language.  But  a  clari¬ 
fier  of  language,  and  an  important  one 
it  can  be.  The  English  used  in  exist¬ 
ing  comics  may  need  a  national  coun¬ 
cil  of  educators  to  raise  its  level,  per¬ 
haps,  but  the  drawings  themselves  can 
stimulate  great  interest  'in  language. 
Many  comics  already  familiarize 
readers  with  scientific  terms  they 
would  neither  meet  nor  notice  in  other 
types  of  reading.  The  picture  creates 
an  interest  in  the  unfamiliar  word 
and  fixes  the  definition  in  the  reader’s 
mind  with  an  image.  The  possibilities 
of  using  the  comics  as  a  vocabulary 
builder  have  barely  been  scratched. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  field  of 
grammar.  Presumably,  there  are  still 
English  classes  which  use  that  primi¬ 
tive  visual  aid,  the  parsed  sentence. 
The  wide  use  of  the  sentence  diagram, 
a  generation  ago,  was  a  frank  admis¬ 
sion  that  language  was  a  failure  in  ex¬ 
plaining  its  own  syntax. 

But  imagine  for  a  moment  a  comic 
cartoon  grammar!  In  it  the  artist 
animates  ideas  that  have  bafiled  young¬ 
sters  for  generations.  The  pronoun 
is  a  substitute  full-back  rushing  into 
the  football  game  at  a  crucial  moment, 
to  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  first- 
string  nouns — either  Person,  Place  or 
Thing.  The  Dependent  Clause  is  a 
little  toddler  being  walked  by  his 
mother — he  can’t  stand  alone.  Mr. 
Adjective  and  Mrs.  Adverb  are  sign 
painters.  On  the  scatfolding  of  a  sen¬ 
tence,  they  dip  their  brushes  into  their 
magic  paint  cans  and  coat  other  words 
with  various  colors.  Mr.  Adjective 
specializes  in  painting  Nouns  and  Pro¬ 
nouns;  Mrs.  Adverb  is  more  versatile 


and  paints  Verbs,  Adjectives  and  even 
others  in  her  own  Adverb  family. 
What  child  will  turn  a  cold,  dense  eye 
to  these  animations? 

The  EDU-GRAF  thus  will  arouse 
greater  interest  in  language,  not  less. 
To  deny  its  potential  would  be  like 
denying  the  effect  of  the  movies  in 
stimulating  interest  in  such  classics  as 
“Wuthering  Heights,”  “A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities”  or  “Pride  and  Preju¬ 
dice.” 

Now,  although  the  comic  cartoon 
may  be  the  stuff  of  artistic  fantasy, 
when  and  if  educators  put  it  to  work, 
it  can  give  the  shape  and  color  of 
reality  to  the  things  it  deals  with. 
Nothing  gives  a  sense  of  reality  to  an 
idea  or  an  attitude  like  seeing  it 
drawn.  Walt  Disney’s  Fantasia  gave 
reality  to  the  theory  of  how  the  world 
evolved,  as  no  textbook  ever  could. 
The  struggle  for  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  in  the  age  of  the  dinosaurs,  the 
pitiful  flight  and  gradual  extinction  of 
these  hapless  creatures  in  the  face  of 
vast  climatic  changes,  was  unforgetta¬ 
bly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  spec¬ 
tators.  The  comic  cartoon  not  only 
has  the  reality  of  the  thing  that  can 
be  seen ;  it  has  the  reality  of  the  thing 
that  can  be  felt.  Applied  to  the  world 
of  learning,  this  new  visual  aid  can 
give  life  to  huge  bodies  of  material 
now  generally  regarded  by  pupils  as 
abstract  and  unreal.  Far  from  being 
the  instigator  of  the  fantasy  principle, 
the  cartoon  animation  can  become  the 
the  crack  salesman  of  the  reality  prin¬ 
ciple. 

The  one  great  danger  in  the  use  of 
this  new  tool  is  the  danger  of  over¬ 
simplification.  Giving  concrete  form 
to  ideas,  concepts,  facts,  etc.  requires 
the  elimination  of  complexity.  In  my 
own  drawings  on  atomic  energy,  I  felt 
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I  had  to  chooee  between  giving  the  his¬ 
tory  of  atomic  research  and  giving  a 
humanized  understanding  of  what 
atoms  are  and  how  they  may  be  a 
source  of  energy.  I  chose  the  latter 
as  the  more  important  to  get  across — 
and  I  had  to  sacrifice  something  to  do 
it.  Teachers  know  that  this  is  usual¬ 
ly  the  price  of  simplification. 

To  repeat  the  obvious,  a  visual  aid 
is,  after  all,  only  an  aid.  It  cannot 
supplant  teachers  or  books  or  class¬ 
room  discussion  or  actual  experience. 
If  its  user  remembers  this,  he  is  safe. 
The  comics  should  never,  for  instance, 
try  to  vie  with  literature.  No  comic 
publisher  should,  in  my  opinion,  have 
the  temerity  to  come  out  with  a  rival 
edition  of  “A  Tale  of  Two  Cities”  or 
“Treasure  Island.”  The  comic  classic 
loses  too  much  original  plot,  charac¬ 
ter,  dialog,  and  author’s  genius.  But 
the  comics  might  offer  review  editions 
of  novels.  This  might  indeed  be  a 
handy  way  to  review  for  a  final  exam 
in  a  novel  course:  to  thumb  through 
comic  editions  of  the  classics  in  order 
to  refresh  one’s  memory  on  characters, 
names,  places,  situations. 

And  what  about  utilizing  EDTJ- 
GRAFS  on  examinations  themselves? 
For  example:  “The  above  are  three 
scenes  from  a  play  of  Shakespeare’s 
which  you  have  read  this  term.  Tell 
(a)  What  the  situation  in  each  scene 
is,  (b)  What  the  names  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  are,  and  (c)  The  character  with 
whom  you  most  sympathize  in  each 
scene.”  Such  an  adaptation  of  the 
comics  might  well  set  the  youth  of 


America  crying  for  more  and  more 
examinations.  It  has  possibilities. 

To  sum  up:  it  is  this  cartoonist’s 
belief  that,  despite  objections  to  exist¬ 
ing  comic  books,  the  future  of  the 
comic  cartoon  as  an  educational  tool 
is  bright.  The  comic  cartoon  is  sure¬ 
fire  motivation  in  the  learning  process. 
Through  its  personifications  and 
dramatizations,  it  can  be  a  powerful 
aid  in  getting  across  information, 
ideas,  and  attitudes.  Because  of  its 
pictorial  and  emotional  appeal  to 
young  people,  the  comic  cartoon  could, 
in  the  hands  of  educators,  become  a 
successful  salesman  of  language.  Far 
from  carrying  off  the  young  into  an 
idle  fantasy  world,  the  animated  car¬ 
toon  can  and  should  impart  the  intense 
feel  of  reality  to  whatever  subject  it 
deals  with.  Bearing  in  mind,  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  oversimplification,  the  comics 
should  not  presume  to  set  themselves 
up  as  substitutes  for  classroom  discus¬ 
sion  or  teacher  demonstration,  for 
textbooks  or  for  literature.  The 
possibilities  of  teachers  utilizing  com¬ 
ics  for  review  and  examination  pur¬ 
poses  might  well  be  explored. 

The  technical  process  of  producing 
comic  cartoon  texts — at  about  the 
same  cost  as  ordinary  books — is  here. 
•  Artists  with  the  skill  and  ambition  to 
make  themselves  useful  to  education — 
are  here.  Teachers  with  their  tireless 
efforts  to  find  new  ways  of  improving 
human  understanding  will  always  be 
with  us  too.  It  remains  only  for  them 
to  get  together  with  artists  and  pub¬ 
lishers  to  put  comic  cartoons  to  work 
for  education. 


\ 
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An  Introduction 

to  the  Auding  Concept 

By  JOHN  CAFFREY 
Redwood  City,  Calif omia 

Give  us  grace  to  listen  well. 

—  John  Kebl£  (1827). 


Perhaps  those  who  have  agitated 
for  the  inclusion  of  “listening” 
with  reading,  writing,  and  speak¬ 
ing  in  a  list  of  the  basic  language 
tools  ought  to  rest  content  now  that 
English  skills  texts  have  begun  to  in¬ 
clude  sections — varying  in  length 
from  a  paragraph  to  a  chapter — de¬ 
voted  to  the  problems  of  the  listener. 
The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  has  even  published  a  mono¬ 
graph  entitled  Skill  in  Listening,  and 
at  nearly  every  large  gathering  of 
English  teachers  one  may  now  be  sure 
to  hear  some  exhortation  to  “teach  stu¬ 
dents  how  to  listen.” 

But  many  teachers  are  justifiably 
confused  about  just  what  it  is  they 
are  supj)osed  to  do  alxjut  the  student’s 
“listening” — other  than  to  admonish 
him:  “Now,  listen  carefully!”  The 
word  has  been  overloaded  with  haphaz¬ 
ard  associations.  A  student  would  be 
equally  muddled  if,  in  asking  him  to 
read,  we  simply  implored  him  instead 
to  “look.”  “Listening”  has  become  a 
jwrtmanteau  into  which  is  dumped  an 
endless  variety  of  meanings:  paying 
attention,  rec(^nizing  granunatieal 


errors,  retaining  facts,  perceiving 
phonemic  variants,  comprehending 
spoken  language,  and  sitting  up 
straight.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
also  a  stunning  variety  of  locutions 
which  attempt  to  denote  something 
more  than  the  mere  direction  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  sound:  aural  comprehension, 
auditory  understanding,  inclining  the 
ears  cognitively,  listening  as  one  of 
the  language  arts,  interpreting  the 
spoken  w’ord,  hearing  and  understand¬ 
ing,  listening  sharply,  thoughtful  hear¬ 
ing,  and  getting  meaning  from  speech. 

Progress  is  Impeded 

It  has  often  been  taken  for  granted 
that  no  specific  instruction  is  needed 
— or  feasible — in  developing  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  recognize,  comprehend,  and  in- 
terj)ret  one’s  spoken  language.  And 
now  to  dissect  the  meaning  of  “listen¬ 
ing”  may  seem  finical  quibbling.  But 
the  speede<l  progress  made  in  some  of 
our  classes  in  Redwood  City  by  the  use 
of  a  more  exact  term  demonstrates,  at 
least  provisionally,  that  progress  has 
hitherto  been  impeded  by  that  very 


*The  primary  research  and  thinking  which  led  to  the  conclusions  expressed  in 
this  article  were  done  by  Don  Pardee  Brown  of  Sequoia  High  School,  I{e<lwood  City, 
Calif.,  with  whose  committee  the  author  has  been  closely  asswiated.  Interested 
readers  will  look  forward  to  a  forthcoming  article  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  EnglUh 
Journal. — J.  C. 
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lack  of  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  process  which  is  underlined  by  the 
absence  of  a  better  term.  Examine 
this: 

With  the  EYES 
we  SEE 
we  LOOK  (at) 
we  READ 

With  the  EAES 
we  HEAR 
we  LISTEN  (to) 
we  ? 

Dr.  Harold  Anderson,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  School  Review  (LVII:2), 
mentions,  for  the  first  time  in  print, 
Don  Pardee  Rrown’s  term  “auding.” 
In  an  article  entitled  “Teaching  the 
Art  of  Listening,”  he  presents  this 
new’  word  with  little  or  no  explana¬ 
tion.  But  this  is  the  first  shot — or 
pop  of  a  cap  pistol,  more  properly — 
in  an  attack  on  the  ambiguity  and  im¬ 
precision  of  “listening.”  This  appar¬ 
ently  only  verbal  distinction  symbol¬ 
izes  an  important  conceptual  differ¬ 
ence  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  these 
paragraphs  to  make  clear. 

The  Learning  Stages 
The  average  student  learning  to 
read  must  be  able  to  see  w’hat  we  ask 
him  to  look  at  before  he  ean  read. 
Similarly,  the  student  must  hear  what 
he  is  asked  to  listen  to  before  he  can 
aud.  If  I  claim  to  be  able  to  read 
French,  it  will  be  assumed  that  I  un¬ 
derstand  it  unless  I  qualify  my  claim: 
“read  aloud.”  .  But  if  I  claim  to  be 
able  to  listen  to  French,  it  w’ill  not 
generally  be  assumed  that  I  necessar¬ 
ily  understand  what  I  hear.  “Anyone 
can  listen  to  French,”  you  may  say. 
Exactly.  No  w’onder  the  student  is 


confused  when  we  tell  him  to  “Listen, 
please!”  With  sharp  attention,  clean 
ears,  and  the  beat  will  in  the  world, 
if  what  is  said  is  beyond  his  compre¬ 
hension,  he  will  be  no  better  off  than 
if  he  stared  intently  and  with  great 
interest  at  a  page  of  Hittite  inscrip¬ 
tions. 

Communication  is  a  sending-and- 
receiving  process.  It  begins  with  ex¬ 
pression  and  ends,  we  hope,  with  im¬ 
pression.  The  blanks  which  teachers 
occasionally  draw  in  giving  instruc¬ 
tions  or  explanations  are  often  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  student’s  failure  to  listen 
(i.e.,  pay  attention),  when  the  real 
dfficulty  is  that  he  did  not  understand 
what  he  heard.  When  one  of  my  his¬ 
tory  students  tells  me  that  I  said  Hit¬ 
ler  “gave  away  Austria”  and  even 
remembers  the  exact  word  I  used — 
“annexed” — I  know  that  listening  did 
him  little  good.  And  it  is  not  solely 
a  matter  of  single  words.  I  have  read 
aloud  a  Basic  English  translation  of  a 
Baconian  essay,  w’ith  a  vocabulary  not 
exceeding  850  words,  of  which  willing 
and  attentive  students  could  make 
little  sense.' 

As  the  child  learns  to  use  the  signal 
system  which  we  call  language,  he  first 
understands  w’ord-sounds.  By  acci¬ 
dent  and  imitation  he  learns  to  make 
these  sounds  himself.  By  the  time  he 
is  ready  to  go  to  primary  school,  he 
knows  the  grammatical  patterns  of  his 
language  and  can  make  most  of  his 
wants,  feelings,  and  observations 
known.  We  then  liegin  to  teach  him 
the  written  symbols  which  stand  for 
the  sounds  of  his  language,  and  later 
we  teach  him  to  make  these  visual  sig- 


1  “It  might  be  possible,  for  example,  to  write  within  Thorndike’s  first  .'5000  words 
a  discourse  quite  beyond  the  comprehension  of  a  young  reader  who  knew  the  dictionary 
meaning  of  all  the  words  used.” — Language  in  General  Education,  N.  Y.,  1940,  pp.  59-60. 
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nals  himself.®  For  the  first  few  years, 
he  knows  more  spoken  words  than  he 
can  read  or  write,  but  by  the  time  he 
leaves  grade  school  he  has  begun  to 
have  a  larger  reading  than  auding 
vocabulary.  There  is  also  a  residual 
vocabulary  which  he  can  speak  and 
aud  but  not  write  or  read.  I  write 
“chrysanthemum”  on  the  board  and 
ask  one  of  my  junior  students  to  read 
it.  He  can  make  nothing  of  it — 
neither  pronounce  nor  define  it.  Wheji 
I  pronounce  it,  his  brow  unfurls: 
“Oh,  chrysanthemum!  Sure,  I  know 
— it’s  a — ”  and  so  on  to  define  it. 
The  student  is  increasingly  tied  to  the 
written  language.  In  auding  vocabu¬ 
lary  tests — in  which  I  speak  the  words 
I  wish  the  students  to  define — I  am 
constantly  asked  to  spell  them,  even 
when  a  context  is  given. 

The  Aural  Approach 

Some,  teachers  of  foreign  languages 
in  our  schools  have  noted  with  interest 
the  results  of  the  TJ.S.  Army’s  lan¬ 
guage  teaching  programs,  in  which  the 
initial  approach  was  often  predomin¬ 
antly  oral  and  aural.  Slow  progress 
in  early  stages  was  apparently  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  speedier  progress  in  later 
stages.  The  elementary-school  child 
learning  to  read  is  basing  his  study  on 
his  spoken  language;  his  first  problem 
is  to  pronounce  words  the  meaning  of 
which  he  already  knows.  If  he  can 
find  the  sounds  for  which  the  letter- 
combinations  stand  he  can  usually  get 
the  sense.  But  we  seem  to  forget  this 
in  later  years  and  leave  his  auding 
ability  where  it  was  when  he  finished 


reading  readiness  preparation.  There 
are  pitfalls  in  assuming  that  more 
attention  to  auding  skill  will,  ipso 
facto,  be  profitable  in  isolation.  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  “aural-oral”  methods 
used  by  the  army,  Harold  B.  Dunkel* 
observes  that 

“data  from  some  of  the  experiments 
clearly  reveal  the  gap  w’hich  students 
found  between  the  introductory  aural- 
oral  materials  and  the  later  readings 
.  .  .  Aural-oral  competence  tended  to 
deteriorate  because  its  materials  were 
not  practical  after  the  course  turned 
toward  reading  ...  It  is  fairly  evident 
from  these  results  that  if,  in  the  limit¬ 
ed  time  available  in  school  and  college, 
the  two  sets  of  skills  are  to  reinforce 
each  other,  the  differences  between 
them  must  be  minimized.” 

Auding  instruction  seems  to  per¬ 
fect  and  sharpen  the  tools  of  speaking, 
reading,  and  writing  but  must  not  be 
treated  apart  from  these.  The  student 
who  has  only  to  pronounce  a  word 
newly  encountered  in  reading  in  order 
to  know  its  meaning  is  better  off,  cer¬ 
tainly,  than  the  student  to  whom 
sound,  sight,  and  sense  are  all  novel. 

The  value  of  better  auding  ability  in 
discourse  is  not  debatable.  The  stu¬ 
dent’s  lack  of  attention  is  as  often 
prompted  by  his  inability  to  compre¬ 
hend  what  is  said  to  him — precisely  * 

as  his  mind  will  wander  from  reading 
which  he  cannot  understand — as  is  his 
failure  to  comprehend  the  result  of 
“not  listening.”  It  is  not  a  question 
of  “which  came  first;”  the  two  fail¬ 
ures  accompany  and  aggravate  each 
other.  The  incompetent  auder  will 


2  “Tlie  process  of  acquirinff  a  lanfrua^e,  whether  in  infancy  or  in  later  life,  is 
always  essentially  the  same.  One  must  have  a  source  of  information;  one  must  learn 
to  recopni/.e  and  to  reproduce  the  utterances  provided  by  that  source;  and  one  must 
analyze  and  classify  the  utterances  one  has  learned.  The  best  source  of  information 
is  an  informant,  a  native  speaker.” — Bloch,  Bernard,  and  Traffer,  George  L.,  Outline  of 
Linffuistir  Analpsiii,  Baltimore,  1942,  p.  7. 

3  “.Assessing  Recent  Lang^uage  Experiments;”  Education,  69:98-105,  October,  1948. 
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gimply  “tune  out”  the  noise  which 
bores  him.  When  be  has  done  this 
(students  are  often  exceptionally  com¬ 
petent  in  this  respect),  Erasmus’ 
Audtens  non  audit  (Hearing,  he  hears 
not)  will  describe  him  fittingly. 

What  is  AndingT 

The  surest  way  to  explain  the  con¬ 
ceptual  distinction  which  has  caused 
Don  Brown  to  borrow  a  sound  Latin 
root  and  create  “auding”  is  to  use 
P.  W.  Bridgman’s  operational  meth¬ 
od:  defining  hy  testing  for.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  I  read  aloud  a  short  factual 
article  from  a  current  magazine,  dis¬ 
cuss  it  briefly,  answer  questions  from 
the  floor,  and  then  follow  my  reading 
with  an  objective  quiz  on  the  contents 
of  what  I  have  read,  I  am  testing  the 
students’  auding.  In  particular,  I  am 
testing  retention,  but  some  comprehen¬ 
sion  must  precede  even  that  I  am 
not  testing  their  hearing-,  I  would  do 
that  with  an  audiometer.  I  am  not 
testing  their  listening;  I  would  do  that 
by  having  them  identify  objective  (i.e., 
non-linguistic)  sounds,  by  having 
them  repeat  words  immediately  after 
me,  or  by  quietly  offering  someone  five 
dollars.  If  someone  protests  that  we 
are  only  testing  their  attention,  let  it 
be  explained  how  the  same  is  not  true 
of  a  test  on  reading. 

Any  explanation  of  the  necessity  for 
the  verb  “to  read”  and  the  noun 
“reading”  may  with  equal  propriety 
be  offered  for  the  necessity  of  some 
more  exact  term  than  “listening.” 
Conversely,  any  argument  against  the 
use  of  a  word  like  “auding”  may  with 
equal  weight  be  made  against  the  use 
of  the  term  “reading.”  In  fact,  one 
may  be  provided  with  a  very  simple 
formula  for  analyzing  the  auding  con¬ 
cept:  Whatever  is  true  of  reading  is 


equally  true  of  auding,  once  the  ad¬ 
justment  is  made  for  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  visual  and  auditory  language. 
If  one  charge  that  the  auding  test 
described  above  is  a  mere  test  of  rote 
memory,  let  him  explain  how  the  same 
would  not  be  true  of  a  similar  test 
based  on  similar  written  material.  We 
often  ask  the  student  to  summarize 
what  he  has  read  by  outline,  precis,  or 
essay;  we  do  the  same  when  we  ask 
him  to  summarize  or  analyze  the  main 
thoughts  of  what  he  has  auded.  “Poor 
readers”  are  frequently  “good  auders,” 
and  vice  versa. 

The  differences  between  reading  and 
auding  can  be  shortly  summarized. 
Auding,  the  student  cannot  get  help 
from  (or  be  baffled  by)  spelling,  para¬ 
graphing,  italicization,  capitalization, 
punctuation,  or  glancing  back  to  re¬ 
view.  Reading,  he  is  not  assisted  by 
pronunciation,  intonation,  vocal  ex¬ 
pression,  pauses,  or  the  invaluable 
chance  to  ask  the  author  questions,  in¬ 
terrupt  him,  or  challenge  his  facts  and 
conclusions. 

Sound  and  Sense 

Taken  singly,  many  written  English 
words  must  be  pronounced  to  be  under¬ 
stood — e.g.,  tear,  lead,  convert,  perfect 
— and  many  spoken  words  must  be 
spelled  or  seen  to  be  understood — e.g., 
[rait],  [tfeist],  [fu:t],  [£ejc].  There 
is,  of  course,  a  body  of  words  which 
cannot  be  understood  out  of  context  in 
either  written  or  spoken  form — e.g., 
shed,  plain,  down,  bear,  loaf.)  Receiv¬ 
ing  language  in  whatever  form  is  not 
a  strictly  passive  function.  In  read¬ 
ing,  both  mental  and  muscular  effort 
are  required.  In  auding,  though  men¬ 
tal  effort  is  made,  the  lack  of  appar¬ 
ent  muscular  activity  is  deceptive; 
dogs  prick  up  their  ears,  and  rabbits 
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wave  theirs;  not  so  in  the  ease  of  the 
human  animal.  This  may  explain 
why  no  Indo-European  language  seems 
to  contain  a  word  which  denotes  hear¬ 
ing,  listening  to,  recognizing,  compre¬ 
hending,  and  interpreting  spoken  lan¬ 
guage.  The  fact  that  reading  must 
be  taught  systematically  and  with  such 
apparent  effort  obscures  the  fact  that 
auding  is  also  learned,  but  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  latter  is  a  socialized  and 
relatively  unselfconscious  process.  (So 
is  speaking,  but  lately  our  schools  have 
recognized  the  imjK>rtance  of  training 
the  speaker.) 

The  expounding  of  the  theory  which 
underlies  the  concept  of  auding  has 
met  with  surprising  resistance  on  the 
part  of  teachers.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  studouts  grasp  it  after  about  20 
minutes  of  discussion  and  proceed  to 
use  the  term  as  they  do  any  practical 
word  in  the  language — new,  but  no 
more  so  than  “atomic”  or  “subconsci¬ 
ous.”  And  the  telling  argument  for 
its  use  is  that  more  progress  is  thereby 
made  in  improving  the  ability  to  com¬ 
prehend  spoken  language  than  is  made 
when  the  “listening”  crutch  is  leaned 
on.  If  the  findings  of  nuclear  physics 
or  modern  psychology  had  been  denied 
or  obscured  by  rt'sistance  to  their  new 
terminologv’,  we  might  better  be  able 
to  understand  why  language  teachers 
so  stubbornly  insist  that  “listening”  is 
a  precise  term.  The  fact  that  there 
appear  to  be  nearly  as  many  different 
meanings  for  “listening”  as  there  are 
writers  who  have  treated  of  it  is  an¬ 
other  reason  for  attempting  to  discrim¬ 
inate  the  two  linguistic  factors  which, 
in  the  visual  sphere,  we  recognize  as 
separate  when  we  distinguish  Ix'tween 
“looking”  and  “reading”  for  pleasure. 


Listen  to  What? 

Some  well-meaning  teachers  and 
writers  who  have  interested  themselves 
in  doing  something  about  “listening” 
have  included  units  on  listening  to  the 
ocean  and  to  train  whistles,  to  jazz 
and  symphonic  music,  and  to  other 
sound  effects  audible  in  most  active 
ncighlxjrhoods.  This  has  about  as 
much  value  in  increasing  auding  abil¬ 
ity  as  looking  at  butterflies  or  battle¬ 
ships  would  have  in  improving  n'ad- 
ing  ability.  Xeurolc^ists  studying 
aphasia  and  its  related  language  dys^ 
functions  have  for  many  years  rec(^- 
nized  a  distinct  difference  between  the 
ability  to  comprehend  language — writ¬ 
ten  or  S|)oken — and  the  ability  to 
identify  objects — vi.<ual  or  auditory.'* 
Case  studies  describe  patients  who  can 
recognize  the  sounds  of  running  water, 
crumpling  paper,  bells,  or  footsteps, 
but  who  cannot  comprehend  a  word  of 
their  native  tongue — not  even  their 
own  name.s.  Their  hcarintf  is  intact, 
they  can  lu'ifert,  but  they  cannot  nud. 
To  teach  the  student  to  comprehend 
written  or  spaken  language  we  must 
concentrate  our  efforts  on  his  language 
powers  and  assume  that  he  will  listen 
to  and  comprehend  whatever  music  or 
sound  affects  or  interests  him.  Or,  if 
he  needs  help  with  this,  we  may  at 
least  (piestion  whether  it  is  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  language  teacher.  Per¬ 
haps  in  an  age  when  we  have  brought 
table  manners,  care  of  the  teeth,  and 
How  to  Dial  the  Telephone  into  the 
English  elassroom,  anything  is  admiss- 
able  as  subjeet  matter  for  language 
study.  Put  at  least  let  us  distinguish 
between  the  matter  and  the  tools  we 
bring  to  bear  on  it. 


4  ('f.  N'iclsen,  .1.  M.,  Afinonia,  Apraxia,  Aphania,  2n<l  ed.,  N.  Y.,  1946.  .\n  entire 

volume  could  be  written  on  the  significance  for  the  language  teacher  of  the  discoveries 
made  by  aphasiologists  with  respect  to  the  localization  and  Interdependence  of  lan¬ 
guage  functions. 
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The  appeal  for  the  use  of  a  word 
like  auding  is  in  reality  an  appeal  for 
the  recognition  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  problem  of  increasing  the  learner’s 
ability  to  comprehend  spoken  lan¬ 
guage.  There  is  also  the  value  of  a 
greater  economy  in  terminology.  As 
Stuart  Chase  has  asked,® 

“Why  not  get  together  a  series  of  con¬ 
texts  where  a  single  word  is  needed, 
and  w’here  we  must  now  use  a  whole 
phrase  to  explain  each  context?  Most 
of  our  technical  words  have  come  that 
way.  For  instance,  we  say  telephone 
instead  of  ‘an  instrument  having  a  bell 
and  diaphragm  connected  with  wires’ 
.  .  .  and  so  forth.” 

Anding  Age 

Already  it  has  become  possible  to 
speak  of  a  concept  of  nndinej  age.  paral¬ 
lel  to  that  of  reading  age.  A  test  con- 
stnicted  by  Dr.  George  Spache  for  the 
Triggs  Committee  on  Diagnostic  Read¬ 
ing  Tests"  attempts  to  measure  “Audi- 
torv  Comprehension.”  This  test  (Sec¬ 
tion  II,  Part  2  of  the  diagnostic  sub¬ 
tests)  uses  prose  passages,  read  aloud, 
as  the  basis  for  questions  testing  com¬ 
prehension  of  spoken  language.’  The 
term  “auditory  comprehension”  is  per¬ 
haps  too  broad,  since  it  connotes 
the  comprehension  of  non-linguistic 
sounds;  and  auding  involves  more  than 
comprehension,  just  as  reading  does. 
But  call  it  what  you  will-^and  we 
will  call  it  auding  until  a  better  term 
is  found — what  Dr.  Spache  is  measur¬ 
ing  is  as  distinct  from  “listening”  as 
the  skills  measured  by  the  reading 
sections  of  the  Triggs  tests  are  distinct 
from  attention  or  visual  perception.  A 
hold-up  artist  can  get  my  attention  by 
pointing  a  gun  at  me,  but  if  he  hap¬ 


pens  to  speak — say — Arabic,  his  direc¬ 
tions  and  ultimatums  will  be  complete¬ 
ly  lost  on  me.  I  can  cause  my  2-year- 
old  son  to  listen  to  me  if  I  grasp  him 
firmly  by  the  arm  and  speak  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  decisive  tone,  but  I  cannot  get 
him  to  comprehend  much  of  what  I 
say,  apparently. 

A  final  word  about  techniques: 

Once  the  parallel  between  auding  and 
reading  is  understood,  the  teacher  with  i 

average  ingenuity  can  devise  with  ease  ’ 

(and  also  lift  from  texts  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  reading)  such  units  and  meth¬ 
ods  as  he  thinks  are  apropos.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  auding:  People  have 
been  doing  it  for  centuries.  There  is 
something  new  only  in  our  way  of  de¬ 
fining  it, — as  the  inductive  approach 
to  morphology,  with  its  emphasis  on 
description  rather  than  on  prescrip¬ 
tion,  is  “merely”  a  different  approach. 

But  the  classroom  success — in  increas¬ 
ing  auding  skills  and,  as  a  frequent 
consequence,  skills  in  reading,  w’riting, 
and  speaking — which  has  followed  the 
discrimination  there  between  listening 
and  auding  indicates  that,  with  a  pre¬ 
cise  term,  we  may  be  able  to  atop 
worrying  the  student  by  accusing  him 
of  not  having  listened.  Instead,  we 
may  help  by  increasing  and  refining 
his  auding  vocabulary  and  by  provid¬ 
ing  him  with  tools  similar  to  those 
which  good  teachers  of  reading  have 
invented  for  his  helj).  When  Goethe 
said  that  “One  hears  only  what  he  un¬ 
derstands,”®  he  may  not  have  been 
aware  of  the  terminological  hiatus 
which  forced  him  to  make  a  metaphor 
out  of  horen,  but  he  certainly  did  not 
mean  solely  “is  aware  of  sound”  or 
“pays  attention.”  Pardon  me,  but 
Goethe  was  talking  about  auding. 


.5  In  U’orrf  Stiidn,  XXIV  :1  :2-.l,  October,  1948. 

6  Kingseote  Apt.  30,  419  \V.  116,  N.  Y.  C.,  27. 

7  Siniiliir  but  more  coinprehensiTe  [tests,  using  recordings,  are  being  designed  by 
Brown  and  his  associates  at  Sequoia  Union  High  School  (Redwood  City,  Calif.). 

8  “Eh  hoert  doch  jeder  nur  iras  f  rerstvht."  Epriiche  i«  Prosa,  1819. 


The  Story  of  an  Idea 

with  Seven  League  Boots 

By  LOU  ASHWORTH 
Simon  &  Schuster,  1230  Sixth  Avenue, 

New  York  City 


A  NOTION  born  in  the  mind  of  versity.  Each  was  issued  with  a 
the  harassed  father  of  a  three-  (then)  ambitious  printing  of  50,000 
year-old  with  the  sniffles  has  copies.  Of  the  twelve  titles  brought 
turned  into  a  children’s  book  publish-  out,  only  one  was  an  original  story, 
ing  venture  which  has  brought  facts  There  was  considerable  fear  and  trem- 
and  fun  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bling  about  this  one,  since  no  one  was 
children  in  America  and  abroad.  quite  sure  whether  children  (and  their 

Back  in  1942,  the  father  in  quee-  parents)  would  be  willing  to  accept, 
tion  brought  home  two  expensive  chil-  on  a  large  scale,  anything  but  classics 
dren’s  books  to  his  ailing  daughter,  and  old  favorites.  It  may  be  of  in- 
who  managed  to  tear  up  the  two  in  the  terest  to  educators  to  note  that  the  one 

record  time  of  eight  minutes.  A  did  so  well  that  of  the  nearly  one  hun- 

moment’s  bitter  reflection  on  several  dred  titles  now  a  part  of  the  series, 
dollars  shredded  in  the  wastebasket  more  than  fifty  per  cent  are  originals, 
lead  him  to  wonder  why  his  firm  From  the  outset,  those  concerned 
couldn’t  produce  strong,  well  printed,  with  the  production  of  Little  Golden 
beautifully  illustrated,  carefully  edit-  Books  felt  that  in  order  to  make  these 
ed  books  for  youngsters  at  a  cost  of  books  outstanding,  it  would  be  neces- 
somewhere  around  twenty-five  cents,  sary  to  work  in  close  cooperation  with 
Since  he  and  other  members  of  the  educators  who,  after  all,  were  in  a 
organization  had  been  thinking  for  better  position  to  understand  the 

some  little  time  about  bringing  out  wishes  and  needs  of  children  from  all 

juvenile  books,  this  minor  crisis  at  strata  than  were  writers,  editors,  illus- 
home  turned  thought  into  action,  trators  and  parents  whose  experience 
Simon  and  Schuster  got  together  al-  was  limited  to  the  observation  of  two 
most  at  once  with  The  Artists’  and  or  three  children  in  their  own  families. 
Writers’  Guild — the  creative  and  edi-  Dr.  Reed  performed  infinitely  valu- 
torial  branch  of  the  Western  Printing  able  service  in  this  respect,  and  in 
and  Lithographing  Company.  In  the  1946  an  additional  group  of  teachers 
fall  of  1942,  as  a  result  of  the  arrange-  became  actively  affiliated  with  Golden 
ment  between  Western  and  Simon  and  Books.  Bank  Street  Books,  a  series 
Schuster,  the  first  Little  Golden  Books  within  a  seriee,  began  to  appear,  pre- 
were  ready — twelve  titles  produced  un-  pared  by  the  Writers  Laboratory  of 
der  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Mary  Reed  the  Bank  Street  Schools  of  New  York 
of  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  Uni-  City. 
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A  word  about  the  Laboratory  is  in 
order  since  it’s  a  fairly  unique  insti¬ 
tution.  Begun  in  1936  as  a  workshop 
course  in  writing  for  children,  this 
group  now  comprises  “graduates”  of 
the  course,  established  children’s  book 
authors  who  meet  for  mutual  criticism 
and  discussion.  The  Laboratory  be¬ 
gan  with  the  writing  of  ANOTHER 
HERE  AND  NOW  STORY  BOOK 
by  a  group  of  twelve  authors,  with 
Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell  as  author  and 
editor.  The  group  felt  that  there  was 
at  that  time  too  great  a  gap  between 
writing  for  children  and  the  latest 
findings  of  child  psychologists  and 
educators.  As  part  of  the  Bank 
Street  Schools,  it  has  drawn  upon  a 
staff  of  experts  who  know  children’s 
intellectual  and  emotional  needs. 
Through  the  associated  Cooperative 
School  for  Teachers,  writers  have  had 
close  contact  with  children,  observing 
them  at  work  and  play,  and  trying  out 
their  stories  on  them.  The  phrase 
HERE  AND  NOW  expressed  the 
Laboratory’s  concept  of  stories  based 
on  the  child’s  immediate  environment 
and  experiences.  This  is  an  attempt 
to  help  the  child  organize  his  impres¬ 
sions  and  activities  so  that  he  may  be¬ 
gin  to  understand  the  world  about 
him. 

In  1944  Big  and  Giant  Golden 
Books  were  added  to  the  existing 
Little  Golden  Books,  and  these,  too, 
were  written,  illustrated  and  produced 
with  the  same  attention  to  educational 
validity  which  had  already  made  Little 
Golden  Books  so  welcome  to  parents 
and  teachers  in  the  children’s  field. 

While  these  new  books,  like  their 
older  but  smaller  cousins,  were  in¬ 
tended  primarily  to  entertain  children 
rather  than  educate  them,  all  the 
Golden  Books  have  proved  in  the  years 


since  their  first  appearance  that  they 
can  serve  both  causes  equally  well. 
The  Child  Study  Association  has  listed 
them  for  several  years  in  their  “Books 
of  the  Year  for  Children”  publica¬ 
tions;  The  Peabody  Journal  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  chosen  many  titles  for  its 
“Selected  Professional  and  Cultural 
Books  for  a  Teacher’s  Library”  bulle¬ 
tin;  and  at  present  more  than  twenty 
states,  cities,  and  counties  have  adopt¬ 
ed  Golden  Books  for  use  in  their  school 
systems. 

Of  course,  the  production  of  appeal¬ 
ing  children’s  books  depends  in  large 
part  on  striking  and  colorful  illustra¬ 
tions.  Simon  and  Schuster  has  been 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
such  top-notch  talent  in  the  art  world 
as  Gustaf  Tenggren,  Alice  and  Martin 
Provensen,  Feodor  Rojankowsky, 
Cornelius  DeWitt,  Leonard  Weisgard, 
Tibor  Gergely,  and  a  host  of  others. 
All  have  made  major  contributions  to 
the  success  of  Golden  Books. 

At  the  present  time,  a  further  effort 
is  being  made  to  assure  Golden  Books 
on  even  sounder  academic  foundation. 
Dr.  Stuart  A.  Courtis,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  Garnet  Waters,  director  of 
the  Language  Department,  Hamtrack, 
Michigan,  have  completed  their  work 
on  an  important  project,  THE  GOLD¬ 
EN  JUNIOR  DICTIONARY,  which 
will  have  544  pages,  all  in  color,  with 
more  than  7300  entries,  2400  full- 
color  pictures,  22  full-page  pictures, 
and  30  half-page  pictures.  Courtis 
and  Waters  pioneered  in  this  field 
with  the  publication  more  than  ten 
years  ago  of  their  PICTURE  DIC¬ 
TIONARY  FOR  CHILDREN.  Dr. 
Courtis  is  also  known  for  the  Courtis 
Arithmetic  tests. 

Bertha  Morris  Parker,  of  the  re- 
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nowned  Univereity  of  Chicago  Labora¬ 
tory  School,  is  working  on  another 
tremendous  project,  THE  GOLDEN 
JUNIOR  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  This 
two-volume  work  of  1,000  pages  will 
have  approximately  1500  entries  and 
several  thousand  pictures  in  full  color. 
Planned  with  the  greatest  care  and 
tested  and  checked  by  a  competent 
staff  under  Hiss  Parkers  direction,  it 
is  the  most  ambitious  Golden  Book  so 
far  and  is  destined  to  be  an  invaluable 
aid  to  elementary  school  children. 
Formerly  president  of  the  National 
Council  on  Elementary  Science,  and 
chairman  of  the  Elementary  Science 
Section  of  the  Central  Association  of 
Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers, 
Miss  Parker  has  also  served  as  educa¬ 
tional  consultant  for  the  late  Columbia 
School  of  the  Air.  Her  own  books 
(the  Basic  Science  Education  Series, 
for  instance)  and  her  contributions  to 
such  magazines  as  Th^  Elementary 
School  Journal,  Hygeia,  etc.  have 
made  her  name  widely  known  in  edu¬ 
cation  circles. 

Last  but  not  least  come  Simon  and 
Schuster’s  new  series  of  GOLDEN 
STORY  BOOKS  for  what  the  pub¬ 
lishers  call  the  “Forgotten  Age” — 
seven-,  eight-,  and  nine-year  olds, 
for  whom  few  books  except  the  comics 
exist  and  for  whom  attractive,  read¬ 
able,  educationally  sound  books  are 
essential.  Ten  titles  will  be  released 
this  fall  with  the  help  of  an  advisory 
board  consisting  of  Sidonie  Gruenberg, 
Director  of  the  Child  Study  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America ;  Amy  Loveman,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
of  Li’lerature;  Hughes  fleams.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Emeritus  in  Education,  New 
York  University;  Dr.  Mary  Reed; 
John  W.  Studebaker,  Vice  President, 
Scholastic  Magazines  and  U.  S.  Com¬ 


missioner  of  Education  from  1934- 
1948 ;  and  Paul  Witty,  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Northwestern  University. 

The  response  which  has  greeted 
these  remarkable  children’s  books 
(production  and  sales  have  doubled 
each  year  since  the  inception  of  publi¬ 
cation)  encouraged  Essandess — the 
abbreviated  name  by  which  the  firm  is 
known  in  the  book  trade — to  step  out 
into  the  juvenile  phonograph  record 
field  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Little  Golden  Records  were  ini¬ 
tiated  and  have  been  developed  along 
lines  quite  different  from  those  which 
are  basic  tenets  for  Golden  Books.  It 
was  discovered  that  in  determining  the 
suitability  of  records  for  youngsters 
aged  2^  to  6,  the  criteria  were  far  re¬ 
moved  from  those  set  up  for  books. 
Rhythm  is  the  strongest  apjieal  to 
young  children — a  beat  strong  enough 
and  distinctive  enough  to  attract  chil¬ 
dren  sound-wise  so  that  they  will  want 
to  hear  the  songs  again  and  will  soon 
be  able  to  sing  them  for  themselves. 
Thus  the  Mother  Goose  material,  folk 
songs  and  original  compositions  fea¬ 
tured  on  the  records  are  recorded  with 
this  as  the  primary  consideration.  In 
the  trial  and  error  process  which 
necessarily  played  a  large  part  in 
Little  Golden  Records  in  their  early 
stages,  several  rather  interesting  facts 
turned  up,  as  the  result  of  trying  out 
a  great  variety  of  records  on  children 
at  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  and  else¬ 
where  in  New  York.  It  was  discov¬ 
ered,  for  instance,  that  children  seem 
to  prefer  men’s  voices  to  women’s, 
and  that,  contrary  to  the  experience 
of  any  beleaguered  mother  whose  child 
has  received  a  toy  drum  for  Christmas, 
youngsters  seem  to  favor  woodwind 
instruments  over  the  percussion 
variety. 
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The  producers  of  the  records  also  Simoa  and  Schuster  is  currently  en- 
got  confirmation  of  a  theory  long  pre-  gaged  in  making  Golden  Books  even 
valent  in  educational  circles — ^that  a  more  attractive  to  teachers  who  have 
child’s  attention  span  is  a  very  short  found  these  books  the  answer  to  class- 
one.  Hence,  the  development  of  a  room  needs.  In  July  the  firm  began 
record  which  is  small — 6  inches  in  the  distribution  of  Big  and  Little 
diameter — and  which  plays  for  one  to  Golden  Books  in  a  tough  binding 
one-and-a-half  minutes.  called  Goldencraft  cloth  which  is  in- 

The  Saga  of  the  Idea  with  the  Sev-  tended  to  defy  the  concerted  efforts  of 
en-League  Boots  wouldn’t  be  complete  any  number  of  young  Americans  bent 
without  a  mention  of  the  fact  that  on  the  destruction  of  book  covers. 

BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Reviewed  by  GERST 


I  Heard  of  a  Biver.  Elsie  Singmaster, 
ill.  by  Henry  C.  Pitz,  John  C.  Winston  Co., 
Philadelphia,  1948,  209  pp.,  $2.50. 

On  the  heels  of  the  mass  movements  and 
migrations  of  peoples  today  comes  this 
story  of  another  great  movement,  the  refu¬ 
gees  from  Europe  at  the  time  of  the 
Thirty  Years  War  who  settled  and  help 
lay  the  foundations  of  our  country.  Here 
the  seekers  are  German-Swiss  Memonites, 
namely  the  Ilauman  Family,  and  Hannes, 
a  German-Lutheran  boy  of  seventeen,  who 
come  to  Pennsylvania  at  the  beckon  of 
William  Penn.  Their  hopes  and  needs, 
troubles  and  pleasures,  the  same  as  many 
who  settled  here,  are  told  strongly,  and 
with  a  simple  beauty  and  inspiration  that 
recaptures  visions  of  our  vast,  young 
.Vnierica.  It  is  a  young  adult  novel  free 
of  maudlin  sentiments  that  presents  an 
era,  a  people  and  a  social  and  economic 
situation  with  integrity  and  skill.  Ages 
12  and  up. 

The  Palomino  Boy,  by  Don  and  Betty 
Emblen,  Viking  Press,  New  York,  1948,  189 

pp.,  $2.00. 

A  race  or  nationality  problem  is  the 
subject  of  this  book.  It  is  not  a  mass 
problem  in  this  case  but  the  personal  one 
of  Juan,  a  Mexican  boy,  who  wants  to 
learn  the  what,  how,  and  why  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  himself  and  the  other 
people  in  Palomino  Valley,  California. 
Juan’s  problems  of  learning  to  laugh,  to 
know  nature  and,  most  important,  to 


think  might  belong  to  any  or  all  young 
boys  but  his  being  a  Mexican  is  distinctly 
his  own.  His  thinking  and  solving  these 
in  his  own  honest,  “growing  boy”  manner 
will  be  understood  and  believed  by  all 
boys  and  girls  and  will  recapture  the 
spirit  of  youth  for  their  parents.  The 
book  sparkles  with  colorful,  real  people 
and  locale  that  heighten  and  enlighten 
Juan’s  story.  Ages  10  to  14. 

Little  Duchess,  written  and  illustrated 
by  Emma  L.  Brock,  Knopf,  1948,  191  pp., 
$2.50. 

Anne,  the  dramatic  and  colorful  Duchess 
of  Brittany,  lives  again  her  strange  child¬ 
hood.  From  her  birth  until  crowned 
Queen  of  France  hers  is  a  story  of  cour¬ 
age,  happiness  and  sorrow.  Superbly  told 
against  a  turbulent  historical  setting. 
Ages  8  to  12. 

Pony  Farm.  Written  and  illustrated  by 
Paul  Brown,  Scribners,  New  York,  1948, 
$2.00. 

'This  story,  based  on  notes  and  sketches 
of  a  real  Shetland  pony  farm,  will  delight 
children  loving  animals.  Bud  and  Lynn, 
who  consider  themselves  extremely  lucky 
to  live  next  door  to  this  novel  farm,  learn 
much  as  they  romp  and  play  with  the 
ponies.  A  stampede  with  a  lost  colt  is 
the  climax.  Birth  and  death  are  treated 
in  a  simple  and  beautiful  way,  and  with 
great  understanding.  Ages  6  to  9. 
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The  fact  that  teachers  and 
teachers  of  teachers  do  not  agree 
among  themselves  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  teaching  aids  makes  this  a 
particularly  challenging  article.  The 
discussion  is  to  revolve  around  the 
problem  of  stimulating  teachers  to  use 
newer  devices.  That  becomes  doubly 
difficult  when  one  realizes’ that  older 
devices  are  not  yet  universally 
accepted. 

Many  other  articles  and  many 
books  present  the  arguments  that  point 
to  the  heightened  pupil  interest,  the 
greater  control  of  attention,  and  the 
generally  higher  success  that  the  skill¬ 
ful  use  of  aids  can  lend  to  teaching. 
This  article  will  proceed  from  there 
with  a  two-fold  purpose:  to  describe 
some  methods  that  have  seemed  help¬ 
ful  in  making  prospective  teachers 
aware  of  the  new  aids  that  may  be  of 
help  to  them,  and  to  show  some  ways 
in  which  practicing  teachers  might  be 
stimulated  to  keep  experimenting 
with  promising  new  aids.  It  is  hoped, 
too,  that  some  readers  whom  the  argu¬ 
ments  favoring  teaching  aids  have  not 
yet  “converted”  may  be  intrigued  by 
some  of  the  possibilities. 

The  title  of  this  article  may  well 
raise  the  question  as  to  what  should 
be  included  as  “new.”  The  blackboard 
is  one  of  the  oldest  teaching  aids  ex¬ 
tant — ^so  much  so  that  most  teachers 


fail  to  realize  that  it  must  be  called 
a  teaching  aid.  Now,  we  find  that 
psychologists  suggest  that  we  would  be 
doing  the  eyes  of  our  students  a  favor 
and  improve  our  teaching  if  we  would 
use  a  white  board  and  dark  chalk.  Is 
that  a  new  teaching  device  ? 

Since  the  line  must  be  drawn,  we 
will  draw  it,  but  not  with  a  straight 
edge.  To  some  teachers,  using  any 
kind  of  realia  would  be  a  new  device. 
To  others,  the  latest  of  3%"  per  sec¬ 
ond  dual  track  magnetic  tape  recorders 
would  be  just  an  accepted  piece  of 
equipment.  The  degree  of  “newness,” 
therefore,  is  relative.  Teaching  teach¬ 
ers  to  use  anything  that  is  new  to 
them  is  the  underlying  problem. 

One  way  to  reach  prospective  teach¬ 
ers  is  to  allow  them  to  watch  teaching 
aids  being  used  in  the  courses  they 
themselves  take.  At  the  teachers  col¬ 
lege  with  which  this  writer  is  asso¬ 
ciated,  that  is  being  done  increasingly. 
During  the  past  year,  for  instance, 
300  films  were  shown  to  900  college 
classes.  Two  projection  rooms  were 
busy  most  of  every  school  day.  The 
studio  equipment  in  the  recording 
studios  was  used  by  over  90  classes. 
Many  instructors  use  still  projectors 
of  all  types;  others  make  assignments 
requiring  familiarity  with  all  the 
printed  aids  so  extensively  available, 
such  as  pamphlets,  pictures  and  maps. 
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In  fact,  the  audio-vigual  services  are 
grouped  with  field  studioe  in  a  bureau 
which  is  aptly  named,  officially,  The 
New  Tools  for  Learning  Bureau. 

The  students  see  the  equipment 
used  in  another  series  of  situations. 
That  is,  in  their  observations  of  the 
classes  of  the  college’s  demonstration 
high  school.  A  great  percentage  of 
that  stafi,  all  from  the  college  faculty, 
use  a  multiplicity  of  aids.  Social 
studies  teachers  use  recording  equip¬ 
ment  to  dramatize  historical  events, 
English  and  music  teachers  turn  to  re¬ 
cordings,  art  teachers  use  projectors. 
Somewhere  along  the  line,  all  the  de¬ 
partments  have  demonstrations  of  the 
use  of  various  teaching  devices. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  principal, 
who  is  particularly  teaching-aid  mind¬ 
ed,  the  high  school  has  an  unusual 
amount  of  equipment:  three  magnetic 
recorders,  a  high-quality  disc  recorder, 
several  playbacks,  and  a  quantity  of 
accessories.  The  high-school  classes, 
of  course,  have  access  to  the  college 
art,  projection,  and  library  facilities. 
All  college  students  must  make  these 
observations  in  their  major  field,  and 
thus  have  opportunities  to  see  teach¬ 
ing  aids  at  work.  When  they  start 
their  own  teaching,  these  acquaint¬ 
ances  will  have  already  been  made. 

In  the  college’s  integration  courses, 
generally  known  as  education  courses, 
the  undergraduates  approach  the  use 
of  new  devices  from  another  angle. 
Here  their  previous  exposure  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  specific  study  of  how 
these  devices  can  be  used.  As  yet  there 
is  no  such  required  course,  but  in  other 
courses  there  are  requirements  concern¬ 
ing  a  student’s  ability  to  handle  speci¬ 
fic  equipment,  and  his  originality  in 
planning  its  use  as  a  teaching  aid. 
Sometimes  his  use  of  it  for  his  own 


benefit  and  his  study  of  its  applicabiL 
ity  are  concurrent  In  one  of  the- 
speech  courses,  for  instance,  this 
occurs.  The  course  is  required  of 
every  student  in  his  sophomore  year. 
As  in  most  schools,  a  before-and-after 
disc  recording  is  made  of  his  voice, 
and  used  as  a  basis  of  criticism  and 
self  evaluation.  In  addition  to  that, 
however,  every  student  is  required  to 
learn  to  operate  a  tape  recorder,  and 
to  operate  it  frequently.  Several  are 
available  for  student  use  at  all  tines. 
He  is  required  to  use  it  as  a  practice 
device  for  working  on  his  own  particu¬ 
lar  speech  problems.  In  addition,  he- 
is  encouraged  to  use  it  in  other  courses 
as  well  as  for  speech  class  activity. 
Because  he  is  familiar  with  the  instru¬ 
ment  and  some  of  its  possibilities,  he 
will  probably  turn  to  it  as  a  device  in 
his  own  teaching.  We  find  that  he 
does. 

More  directly,  however,  interested 
undergraduates  pursue  an  elective  se¬ 
quence  of  three  courses  in  audio-visual 
activities  which  develop  in  them  a 
high  degree  of  skill  in  using  and  apply¬ 
ing  all  the  devices  and  techniques, 
new  and  old,  which  can  be  used  by  a 
teacher.  He  also  may  choose  from  a 
series  of  six  field  studies  courses,  one 
of  which  is  required  of  social  studies 
majors.  In  this  school  of  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  undergraduates,  there  is  a  staff 
of  thirty-five  student  assistants  in  the 
New  Tools  for  Learning  Bureau. 
These  really  become  specialists,  and 
as  they  go  out  into  the  state  to  teach, 
they  become  missionaries  for  the  en¬ 
richment  of  teaching  by  the  imagina¬ 
tive  use  of  all  types  of  aids.  Three 
of  our  graduates  have  become  so  pro¬ 
ficient  that  they  have  been  invited 
back  to  join  the  faculty. 

Teachers  in  service  present  a  differ- 
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ent  problem,  in  some  ways  an  easier 
one,  and  yet  also  rather  difficult.  If 
they  have  taught  very  long,  or  have 
been  conditioned  to  distain  so-called 
“gadgetry”  in  their  teaching,  they  are 
less  susceptible  to  these  suggestions. 
On  the  other  hand,  only  one’s  own 
teaching  experience  will  reveal  how 
effective  aids  can  be  when  wisely  used, 
or  what  gaps  can  be  filled  by  some 
such  teaching  help. 

The  most  direct  approach  to  these 
people  in  service  is  through  course?) 
they  may  take.  Such  courses  are  in¬ 
creasingly  popular.  Their  direct 
applicability  to  these  teachers’  stu¬ 
dents,  or  school,  or  subject  matter  is 
inviting.  The  opportunity  to  see  and 
to  handle  and  to  study  equipment  that 
they  have  read  or  heard  about  offers 
them  a  chance  to  evaluate  it  and  to 
study  its  possibilities.  The  e.xchange 
of  ideas  with  other  teachers  about  how 
to  use  these  devices  stimulates  them 
into  experimenting  themselves.  Ad¬ 
mittedly,  such  courses  are  swelled 
partly  because  of  the  salary  induce¬ 
ments  offered  to  those  who  will  add 
points  or  degrees  to  their  academic 
records.  When  they  must  decide  on 
a  program,  these  courses  seem  to  offer 
something  different.  However,  that 
situation  works  two  ways.  It  also 
offers  those  who  see  the  potentialities 
of  thoughtful  use  of  new  devices  an 
opportunity  to  spread  that  conviction 
to  others,  and  to  pass  techniques. 

Teachers  not  matriculating  for 
courses  can  also  be  reached.  Invita¬ 
tions  to  key  personnel  to  attend  forums 
and  demonstrations  can  often  instill 
a  desire  to  see  just  what  these  new  de¬ 
vices  can  do.  As  every  one  knows, 
convention  programs  and  exhibits  can 
be  extremely  stimulating.  Visits  to 
faculty  groups,  whether  to  lecture  or 


to  conduct  workshops,  is  a  way  of 
reaching  them  at  home.”  The  inclu¬ 
sion  of  articles  in  their  professional 
magazines  may  spark  their  interest,  or 
add  fuel  to  a  s])ark  already  there. 
Prudent  attention  to  advertising  lit¬ 
erature  and  to  company  representa¬ 
tives  is  a  limitless  source  of  suggestion 
and  information.  Probably  the  most 
effective  of  all  is  to  plant  somewhere 
in  the  faculty  a  convert  to  the  use  of 
these  devices  that  can  so  enrich  one’s 
teaching.  This  effectiveness  wdll  soon 
come  to  the  attention  of  other  teachers, 
and  more  of  them  will  want  to  have 
the  chance  to  enhance  their  work  simi¬ 
larly. 

The  one  “must”  in  this  whole  pro¬ 
gram,  of  course,  is  of  a  budgetary  na¬ 
ture.  The  administration  must  be 
willing  to  underwrite  a  pre^am  by 
providing  regular,  and  preferably  in¬ 
creasing,  sums  of  money  for  material 
and  equipment.  Ideally,  too,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  will  begin  with  a  trained, 
skillful  person  who  can  “spread  the 
gospel”  of  the  program,  be  its  super¬ 
visor,  and  be  able  to  show  other  teach¬ 
ers  how  it  can  help  them.  If  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  at  least  for  a  beginning, 
is  not  able  to  launch  the  program,  it 
must  be  willing  to  back  fund-raising 
drives  on  the  part  of  the  students  and 
faculty.  That  beginning  can  be  a.s  am¬ 
bitious  or  as  limited  as  the  school  may 
desire.  One  school  in  this  vicinity, 
for  instance,  began  its  program  with 
projects  that  brought  in  only  enough 
to  purchase  one  of  the  magnetic  re¬ 
corders  that  cost  only  a  little  over  a 
hundred  dollars;  another  school  raised 
money  enough  for  an  auditorium-size 
arclighted  16  m.m.  sound  projector. 

Any  such  program,  as  is  probably 
obvious,  has  no  starting  and  no  stop¬ 
ping  point.  The  possibilities  are  end- 
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lessly  diversified,  and  just  as  flexible. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  helpful  to  Hat 
some  of  the  specific  projects  or  serv¬ 
ices,  in  addition  to  some  of  those  that 
have  been  mentioned,  that  arc  being 
used  in  this  vicinity  to  help  teachers 
to  understand  and  to  use  new  devises. 

During  the  past  year  the  principals 
and  superintendents  of  the  area  which 
this  college  serves  were  invited  to  the 
campus  to  see  the  program  here  set 
up  and  to  look  over  the  (Hjuipment  and 
materials  that  implement  that  pro¬ 
gram.  Several  have  sent  their  teach¬ 
ers  back  to  find  out  more  about  what 
can  be  done,  and  to  get  ideas  for  their 
own  schools.  The  college  has  become 
a  consultant  for  whole  programs  and 
for  purchases  of  specific  items  of 
equipment  Also  during  the  year  other 
groups  of  teachers,  invited  to  the  cam¬ 
pus  for  other  reasons,  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  program.  Most  visi¬ 
tors  to  the  college,  likewise,  including 
class  groups  brought  here  by  universi¬ 
ties  in  New  York  City,  arc  shown  the 
set-up  of  the  Bureau. 

A  successful  event  of  last  year’s  pro¬ 
gram  was  a  mock  trial  in  which  audio¬ 
visual  aids  were  accused  of  not  being 
of  aid  to  education.  Educational  offi¬ 
cials,  specialists  from  nearby  universi¬ 
ties,  and  experienced  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  were  jurors,  witnesses, 
lawyers,  and  the  state’s  assistant  com¬ 
missioner  for  Iligher  Education  acted 
as  judge.  The  trial  was  recorded  by 
using  several  microphones,  a  mixer, 
and  a  portable  magnetic  recorder. 
Copies,  both  disc  and  tape,  have  been 
sent  to  several  collies  in  various 
states. 

The  equipment  on  hand  for  student 
use  and  study  is  extensive.  It  in¬ 
cludes  sound  and  silent  projectors,  all 
types  of  still  projectors,  slides  and 


slide-making  equipment,  and  an  enor¬ 
mous  collection  of  printed  material — 
over  4500  items  classified  and  avail¬ 
able  for  loan,  plus  extensive  free  ma¬ 
terials.  The  lending  department  has 
recordings,  filmstrips,  and  equipment 
available.  The  Bureau  publishes  sev¬ 
enteen  bibliographies  of  teaching  aids 
for  various  subjects,  and  conducts  fre¬ 
quent  field  study  trips  both  through 
such  courses  and  on  request.  The  re¬ 
cording  studios  have  complete  facili¬ 
ties  for  making  professional-quality 
disc  recordings  either  alive  from  its 
own  studios,  or  off  the  air,  or  from 
other  records  or  from  tape.  Lines 
have  been  run  by  students  to  the 
music  building  on  campus,  and  the 
musical  organizations  are  recorded 
from  there.  A  recording  service  is 
available  to  the  schools  and  commimi- 
ties  in  this  part  of  the  state.  At  the 
same  time,  the  equipment  is  in  con¬ 
stant  use  by  the  students  of  the  school 
themselves.  The  recording  studio 
alone  has  been  used  by  over  700  stu¬ 
dents,  in  classes  and  individually,  in 
the  first  three  weeks  of  this  school 
year. 

Worth  special  mention  are  two  of 
the  Bureau’s  lending  services.  Besides 
the  filmstrips,  printed  material,  and 
other  items  already  mentioned,  the 
college  owns  115  films.  Among  those 
films,  and  the  filmstrips  and  records, 
over  1300  rentals  were  completed  in 
1948-49.  Now  in  its  beginnings  is 
another  service  which  seems  to  have 
possibilities  of  usefulness.  That  is, 
a  library  of  off-the-air  recordings  of 
programs  that  teachers  would  like  to 
use  in  their  classes.  They  will  be 
available  on  either  disc  or  tape  and 
will  be  as  varied  and  extensive  as  the 
teachers  require.  Some  exploratory 
ones  are  now  available,  and  others 
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have  been  made  to  order.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  service  will  mushroom. 

In  closing,  this  writer  humbly  urges 
that  the  subject  of  the  article  be  con¬ 
sidered  still  uncovered.  It  has  been 
discussed  from  the  point  of  view  that 
some  of  the  things  that  are  done  in 
this  vicinity  might  be  helpful  to  some¬ 
one  else.  Likewise,  the  same  topic  as 
treated  by  someone  else  from  some 
other  place  would  probably  be  more 
extensive,  and  would  still  not  be  ex¬ 
haustive.  The  whole  problem  is  a 
fluid,  vital,  and  demanding  one.  Too 
frequently  key  administrators  are  not 
the  leaders  they  should  be  in  foster¬ 
ing  these  programs,  but  rather  one 
often  hears  this  sort  of  thing,  a  typi¬ 
cal  communication  from  a  principal: 


“Please  send  someone  to  my  facul^ 
meeting  to  show  them  how  to  use  a 
tape  recorder.  I  bought  one  five 
months  ago  and  no  one  wants  to  use 
it” 

By  the  program  here  outlined  it  is 
hoped  that  exposure  to  devices,  new 
and  old,  and  to  their  wise  use,  as  well 
as  some  formal  training  in  that  use, 
will  make  more  of  our  teachers  more 
effective  in  that  teaching.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  can’t  be  expected  to  bother 
themselves  about  something  about 
which  they  are  unfamiliar;  they  cer¬ 
tainly  should  be  expected  to  make  the 
widest  possible  uses  of  devices  and 
techniques  which,  as  they  can  be 
shown,  will  enhance  their  teaching. 
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Putting  Audio-Visual 

Aids  to  Work 

By  ELEANOR  ELVING  SCHWARTZ 
Department  of  Libraries,  Visual  Aids,  and  Radio, 

Board  of  Education,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


AT  a  recent  audio-visual  aids  meet- 
ing,  a  classroom  teacher  arose 
and  stated  quite  definitely  that 
she  was  tired  of  trying  to  use  such 
teaching  materials  as  film  and  records 
since  their  use  was  so  complex  and  in¬ 
volved.  Discussion  brought  out  the 
fact  that  this  teacher  did  not  refer  to 
actual  difficulty  in  operating  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  for  projecting  such 
materials,  although  certainly  many 
educators  are  kept  from  using  good 
audio-visual  aids  on  that  score  alone. 
Rather,  the  many  steps  involved  in 
finding  out  about  films,  ordering  them, 
previewing  them  for  suitability,  re¬ 
turn,  and  repair  when  kept  for  any 
length  of  time,  all  proved  too  complex 
for  one  school  or  one  person. 

That  this  is  not  an  uncommon  situa¬ 
tion  is  attested  to  in  a  widely  used 
pamphlet,’  which  states:  “Effective 
selection,  utilization,  and  evaluation 
constitute  the  heart  of  the  audio-visual 
program,  but  the  processes  of  eflicient 
administration  and  supervision  are 
its  life’s  blood.  Too  many  teachers, 
challenged  by  the  possibilities  of  audio¬ 
visual  materials  through  stimulating 
conferences  and  summer  session 
courses,  have  returned  to  their  schools 
only  to  be  frustrated  on  every  hand  by 
narrowly  conceived  and  administered 
programs.” 


That  it  need  not  be  so  has  been 
demonstrated  by  many  school  systems. 
One  solution  has  been  that  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  which  has  combined  the 
various  tools  of  instruction  into  a 
single  department,  to  better  serve  the 
pupils,  teachers,  and  administrators  of 
its  school  system  and  the  larger  com¬ 
munity  outside.  In  the  Department 
of  Libraries,  Visual  Aids,  and  Radio, 
under  Director  Marguerite  Kirk,  are 
found  the  textbook  collection  and  in¬ 
ventory;  the  system  of  school  libra¬ 
ries;  the  professional  library  for  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  his 
staff  at  the  Board  of  Education  Build¬ 
ing;  the  school  radio  station  WBGO- 
FM ;  and  the  Audio-Visual  Center. 

The  school  textbook  collection  is 
maintained  unobstrusively  and  effi¬ 
ciently  through  the  use  of  modem 
business  methods.  IBM  punch  cards 
for  inventory  lessen  the  staff  required 
and  reduce  chances  of  error.  This  also 
facilitates  transfer  from  school  to 
school,  thus  obtaining  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  use  of  available  texts.  The 
schools’  Board  of  Examiners  choose 
the  titles  for  the  annual  PRICE  LIST 
OF  TEXTBOOKS,  MAPS  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLIES.  A 
yearly  tabulated  report  keeps  the  cen¬ 
tral  office  up-to-date  on  all  textbook 
matters. 


1  Building  an  Audio-Vi»ual  Program,  by  Robert  E.  Schreiber  and  Leonard  Calvert. 
Science  Research  Associates,  Chicago,  1946,  p.  36. 
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All  senior  high  schools,  senior  high 
school  annexes,  junior  high  schools, 
and  certain  special  and  elementary 
schools  have  libraries  staffed  by  quali¬ 
fied  and  fully  trained  school  librarians. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  corps  of  so- 
called  “itinerant  librarians,”  each  of 
whom  visits  a  different  elementary  or 
special  school  four  days  a  w’cek.  On 
the  fifth  day,  the  itinerant  is  assigned 
to  the  audio-visual  center  or  the  Board 
of  Education  Library.  These  travel¬ 
ing  librarians  thus  become  a  link  be¬ 
tween  schools  and  Department,  .bring¬ 
ing  fresh  ideas  from  one  to  the  other 
and  news  of  recent  materials.  School 
libraries  in  Xewark,  handle  not  only 
books,  of  course,  but  picture  collec¬ 
tions.  Information  Files,  magazines, 
newspapers,  and  other  similar  items. 
The  library  is  also  school  headquarters 
for  the  coordination  and  distribution 
of  materials. 

WBGO-F!M,  the  radio  voice  of  the 
Xewark  Schools,  is  now  on  the  air 
approximately  four  hours  of  every 
school  day,  and  two  hours  one  evening 
each  school  week.  Programs  include 
material  on  a  great  variety  of  .subject 
and  grade  levels  as  well  as  broadcasts 
directed  at  teachers,  parents,  and  gen¬ 
eral  listeners.  Some  recorded  shows 
are  used,  but  many  must  be  conceived, 
written,  produced,  and  enacted  by  the 
radio  staff  and  by  the  meml)ers  of  the 
Newark  Schools  Radio  Workshop. 
This  Workshop  is  made  up  of  high- 
school  students  carefully  selected  by 
auditions  and  interviews.  They  meet 
regularly  and  receive  elective  credits 
for  their  w’ork.  So  far  as  we  know, 
this  is  the  only  secondary'  radio  w’ork- 
.shop  accredited  by  a  state  Department 
of  Education.  For  certain  broadcasts, 
the  Workshop  students  are  joined  by 


interested  teachers  and  talented  ele 
mentary  school  pupils.  The  station 
has  its  own  file  of  radio  scripts,  man¬ 
ual  and  recorded  sound  effects,  rec¬ 
ords  and  transcriptions,  and  subscribes 
to  a  rented  music  library  service. 

To  provide  for  better  use  of  its 
offerings,  WBGO  issues  regular  schetl- 
ules  and  bulletins,  as  well  as  Teachers’ 
Manuals  for  most  of  its  im[K)rtant  pro¬ 
grams.  The  station  also  helps  in  the 
publication  of  such  excellent  pamph¬ 
lets  as  the  recentlv  issued  RADIO  IN 
THE  CLASSROOM:  A  GUIDE 
FOR  LISTENING,  by  Dr.  Alice  P. 
Sterner  of  Newark’s  Barringer  High 
School. 

The  Audio-Visual  Center,  located 
in  an  otherwise  unused  school  build¬ 
ing,  serves  approximately  seventy 
Newark  schools  and  over  200  commun¬ 
ity  groups.  It  has  also  played  an 
active  part  in  the  establishment  and 
activities  of  the  Newark  Film  Coun¬ 
cil. 

The  Center,  as  of  Octol)er,  1949, 
has  available  for  circulation  approxi¬ 
mately  2800  16mm  films  (both  silent 
and  sound) ;  30,000  lantern  and  2x2 
slides,  2700  filmstrips,  and  1800  rec¬ 
ords  and  transcriptions.  These  items 
must  be  discovered,  sent  for,  listened 
to  or  looked  at,  evaluated,  purchased, 
cataloged  using  standard  library  meth¬ 
ods,  classified  or  numbered,  marked, 
listed,  stored,  circulated,  kept  in  good 
repair  and  eventually  rejdaeed  or  dis¬ 
carded.  A  few  items  are  on  loan  or 
obtained  at  no  charge  but  the  same 
evaluative  and  cataloging  procedures 
are  used  for  these. 

Other  materials  at  the  center,  avail¬ 
able  to  Newark  teachers  and  qualified 
local  groups,  include  flat  pictures  for 
projection  by  means  of  the  opaque  pro¬ 
jector,  stereopticon  and  other  hand- 
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viewers,  radios,  motion  picture  projec¬ 
tors,  a  tape  recorder,  extra  screens  of 
all  sizes,  spotlights,  and  much  more. 

Weekly  previews  of  new  materials 
are  held  at  the  Center.  Teachers, 
principals,  and  members  of  the  super¬ 
visory  staff  are  invited  to  participate 
and  evaluate.  In  recent  years  the  De¬ 
partment  has  also  sponsored  an  in- 
service  training  course  in  Audio-Visual 
Aids  for  Newark  teachers.  Class  ses¬ 
sions  are  held  at  the  Center,  profiting 
by  the  wealth  of  material  available 
there. 

Among  its  other  activities,  the  Law¬ 
rence  Street  Center  provides  lessons  in 
the  making  of  handmade  lantern 
slides.  It  also  has  a  staff  member  w’ho 
is  regularly  assigned  as  an  instructor 
in  the  operation  of  all  types  of  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  field.  Instruction  is  given 
on  request  to  teachers  right  in  their 
own  school,  often  during  school  time. 
In  addition,  the  Department  has  made 
or  had  made  both  still  and  motion  pic¬ 
tures  of  noteworthy  school  projects  and 
events. 

The  entire  collection  supplements 
but  does  not  duplicate  the  fine  ma¬ 
terials  available  through  other  local 
agencies.  The  New'ark  Lending  De¬ 
partment  brings  all  types  of  models 
and  specimens  to  the  classroom. 
Newark  Public  Library’s  extensive 
picture  collection  supplies  mounted 
pictures  and  maps  to  the  teachers. 
Roth  these  institutions  deliver  directly 
to  the  schools,  under  an  arrangement 
made  by  them  wdth  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  In  addition,  the  Public  Lib¬ 
rary  also  sends  teachers  books  for  both 
professional  and  student  reading  pur¬ 
poses. 

A  complete  two  volume  AUDIO¬ 
VISUAL  AIDS  CATALOG  was 
issued  by  the  Department  in  1047, 


and  a  supplementary  volume  came  out 
a  year  later.  These  list  all  the  perm¬ 
anent  and  loan  materials  in  the  De¬ 
partment,  with  full  descriptions  and 
annotations.  It  is  hoped  that  another 
supplementary  volume  will  appear 
late  in  1949  or  early  in  1950.  Short¬ 
ly  thereafter,  the  entire  Catalog  will 
be  re-issued  in  a  regular  plan  of  cumu¬ 
lation  and  revision.  Copies  of  this 
set  are  available  to  Newark  teachers 
through  their  school  libraries,  which 
receive  the  volumes  gratis.  Other  in¬ 
dividuals  or  institutions  may  have 
these  catalogs  at  cost. 

The  Department  also  issues  BOOK, 
FITAf,  AND  RADIO  GUIDE  both 
in  printed  form  and  as  a  radio  pro¬ 
gram  over  WBGO  .  This  leaflet  iisual- 
ly  centers  alx)ut  a  pertinent  or  interest¬ 
ing  topic.  For  example,  recent  issues 
have  l)een  entitled:  AUDIO-VISUAL 
AIDS  FOR  THE  ENGLISH 
TEACHER,  YOUR  FA;NriLY  AND 
YOU,  and  AUDIO-VISUAL  :MA- 
TERIALS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL 
T.IBRARY  PR0GRA:M. 

The  CURRENT  LIST  OF  LOAN 
FILMS  is  published  occasionally  to 
inform  the  educational  staff  about  new 
materials  added  to  the  Department  for 
temporary  use  only. 

In  all  these  ways,  the  Department 
has  striven  to  facilitate  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  audio-visual  aids  in  the  l)est 
way  possible.  It  has  tried  to  give  the 
individual  teacher  a  chance  to  use  such 
aids  with  the  greatest  ease  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  It  has  hoped  that  in  this  way 
teachers  might  concentrate  on  the  best 
teaching  possible  through  these  ma¬ 
terials.  without  the  waste  of  time  and 
energy'  sometimes  expended  on  the 
many  details  necessary  to  the  organ¬ 
ization,  circulation,  and  upkeep  of  an 
audio-visual  collection. 
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A  recent  silent  (also  available  with 
sound  record)  filmstrip,  gives  a  brief 
but  clear  picture  of  the  many  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Department  and  the  actual 
procedure  of  visual  aids  distribution. 
The  photographs  from  which  the  strip 
was  prepared  were  selected  or  special¬ 
ly  made  in  the  Department,  and  the 
continuity  for  the  record  was  written 
by  staff  members,  recorded,  and  nar¬ 
rated  bv  them  at  the  WBGO  studios. 
Given  the  title  THE  LARGE-CITY 
AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS  ORGAN¬ 
IZATION,  it  is  part  of  the  Young 
America  Films  AUDIO-VISUAL 
AIDS  SERIES. 


As  a  recent  Annual  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Libraries,  Visual  Aide, 
and  Radio  comments:  “The  school 
children  of  Newark,  then,  find  new 
horizons  in  their  classrooms  not  only 
through  books,  but  by  means  of  radio, 
motion  pictures,  slides,  and  countless 
other  means  to  supplement  the  printed 
word.  These  new  horizons  are  ex¬ 
plored  under  the  skillful  guidance  of 
a  teacher  who  is  familiar  with  the  most 
effective  ways  of  broadening  and  deep¬ 
ening  the  child’s  learning  experience 
by  constant  use  of  all  possible  ma¬ 
terials  of  instruction.” 


FILM  INFLUENCE? 

A  25-cent  edition  of  Lost  Horizon,  put  on  the  market  while  the 
picture  version  was  in  its  heyday,  sold  1,401,000  copies. 

When  Wuthering  Heights  was  played  by  Merle  Oberon  and 
Laurence  Olivier,  several  editions  of  the  book  were  issued.  One  edi¬ 
tion  alone  sold  759,000  copies. 

When  Pride  and  Prejudice  was  made  into  a  motion  picture,  one 
re-edition  of  the  book  immediately  sold  300,000  copies. 

A  half-million  copies  of  Flaubert’s  Madame  Bovary  were  sold  in 
three  months  before  the  release  of  the  first  picturization  of  that  novel. 

—  The  English  Journal,  November,  19Jlf9 


The  Other  Side  of 

“Sensory  Aids”  to  Education 

By  ETHEL  GARBER 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 

SO  much  has  been  written  in  re-  A  second  danger  is  that  the  over-use 
gard  to  the  importance  of  the  of  specific  sensory  materials  in  educa- 
use  of  various  sensory  aids  in  the  tion  may  encourage  a  lack  of  coherence 
classroom,  that  we  sometimes  tend  to  of  knowledge.  An  effective  correlation 
accept  these  materials  as  a  panacea  for  of  the  concepts  to  be  derived  from  a 
all  ills.  We  tend  to  forget,  in  other  variety  of  such  experiences  requires 
words,  that  the  use  of  them  is  an  aid  great  skill,  and  expert  planning,  on 
to  instruction,  and  not  instruction  it-  the  part  of  both  the  teacher  and  the 
self.  It  is  time  we  should  give  more  class.  Without  this  skill  and  plan- 
consideration  to  the  limitations,  and  ning,  the  children  may  not  be  able  to 
perhaps  even  the  dangers,  inherent  in  “see  the  forest  for  the  trees.”  A  field 
the  uncritical  use  and  complete  de-  trip  to  Monticello  is  of  inestimable 
pendence  upon  such  materials  in  our  value  if  a  class  has  been  subjected  to 
instnictional  program.  an  effective  pre-planning  program,  if 

The  first  danger  lies  in  our  failure  there  is  an  effective  follow-through,  if 
to  make  adequate  provision  for  indi-  the  pupils  have  clear-cut  purposes  in 
vidual  differences.  Sensory  materials  mind  in  connection  with  their  study 
do  not  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  in  class,  and  if  the  way  has  been  paved 
growth  of  all  children.  A  mechanical-  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  satisfy 
ly  minded  child  will  profit  more  these  purposes  by  means  of  the  trip, 
through  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  And  if,  in  addition  to  these  conditions, 
concrete  materials  in  the  curriculum  the  pupils  are  a  cooperative  unit,  and 
than  will  the  child  who  is  more  ab-  work  together  in  such  a  manner  as 
stract  and  verbal  in  his  thinking,  to  foster  the  growth  of  their  capacities 
Probably  the  former  will  not  need  to  for  democratic  group  participation,  the 
form  as  many  verbal  concx'pts  in  pre-  trip  will  be  more  than  justifiable  in 
paration  for  the  duties  of  adult  life  terms  of  the  time  and  money  involved, 
as  the  latter,  whereas  for  the  latter  If,  however,  a  teacher  merely  takes  a 
an  over-emphasis  upon  the  concrete  class  to  Monticello,  turns  them  loose 
will  be  a  loss  of  valuable  time.  The  and  tells  them  to  learn  what  they  can 
mechanically  minded  child,  on  the  about  Jefferson,  the  time  used  for  the 
other  hand,  will  profit  greatly  from  trip  will  have  been  wasted.  Of  course 
experience  in  the  concrete  objects,  these  are  extreme  cases,  but  all  of  us 
whereas  the  bookish  child,  being  have  known  teachers  who  habitually 
destined  for  other  tj'pes  of  work,  will  neglected  to  plan  field  trips  in  such  a 
have  less  need  for  such  experiences.  manner  as  to  bring  about  a  worthwhile,. 
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coherent  experience  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils. 

A  third  danger  in  the  use  of  sensory 
aids  is  that  of  depending  too  complete¬ 
ly  upon  them.  It  takes  only  a  short 
time  in  a  classroom  to  pass  around  a 
specimen  of  slate  or  limestone,  but  the 
planning  for  and  presentation  of  a 
pageant  or  an  elaborate  play  will  take 
many  hours.  The  value  of  the  given 
project  must  be  examined  carefully  in 
relation  to  the  time  required  for  it. 
Furthermore,  a  movie  or  a  showing  of 
slides  on  a  given  subject,  valuable  as 
they  may  be  as  aids  to  instruction, 
must  not  be  taken  as  the  entire  scope 
of  instruction.  Such  an  activity,  to 
be  most  effective,  must  be  only  one 
avenue  of  instruction  in  a  given  unit. 
The  most  effective  means  of  motiva¬ 
tion  (and  some  of  these,  in  themselves, 
are  sensory  aids)  must  be  used  to  en¬ 
courage  the  initiation  of  many  types 
of  res{»onses  from  various  pupils. 
These  responses  include  reading,  note 
taking,  writing  letters  and  other  types 
of  compositions,  class  discussion,  tests, 
and  all  of  the  conventional  class  tech¬ 
niques  (refined,  in  many  cases),  as 
well  as  the  use  of  any  sensory  ma¬ 
terials  that  may  be  needed.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  methods  and 
materials  of  instruction  are  only  meth¬ 
ods  and  materials,  and  that  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  in  the  end  is  not  the 
method  that  was  used,  but  rather  the 
results,  in  accordance  with  all  the 
recognized  aims  of  education  in  a 
democratic  society.  The  specific  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  used,  therefore,  should  be 


chosen  in  view  of  the  total  situation — 
the  immediate  and  ultimate  aims  in 
the  given  situation  and  the  abilities 
and  needs  of  the  pupils. 

The  fourth  danger  to  be  faced  is  the 
possibility  of  purposelessness  in  the 
use  of  sensory  aids.  That  there  should 
be  a  purpose  in  the  use  of  sensory  ma¬ 
terials  may  appear  to  be  a  truism,  but 
actually  it  is  one  of  the  most  deaden¬ 
ing  diseases  among  educators  who  call 
themselves  ‘‘progressive.”  A  teacher  in 
a  rural  one-room  school  encourages  her 
pupils  to  s{)end  most  of  their  time,  for 
days  and  even  weeks,  in  constructing 
items  of  furniture  and  sewing  doll 
clothes.  There  is  no  discussion  of  the 
reasons  for  such  activity,  and  there 
is  no  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
or  even  of  the  teacher,  as  to  the  edu¬ 
cative  values  to  be  derived  from  such 
activity.  When  questioned,  the  teacher 
merely  remarks,  “I  think  they  will 
learn  something  worthwhile.  They 
like  to  do  it,  and  it  keeps  them  busy 
and  out  of  mischief.”  Learning  such 
skills,  with  no  thought  as  to  the  values 
to  be  derived,  is  not  worth  much  to 
the  child  in  school. 

Few  if  any  of  the  recognized  phil¬ 
osophers  of  education  today  would 
claim  that  the  use  of  sensory  aids  is 
not  an  important  part  of  public  edu¬ 
cation.  However,  we  need  to  recog^ 
nize  that  there  are  dangers  to  be  faced 
in  their  use,  and  we  need  to  consider 
their  use  in  view  of  their  jwtentiali- 
ties  for  great  waste,  as  well  as  w’ith  a 
view  to  their  potentialities  for  im¬ 
mense  gain. 


Radio  and  Language  Arts 

By  GERTRUDE  NOVOKOVSKY 
Radio  Assistant,  Philadelphia  Public  Schools 


Why  Language  Arts'. 

N  achieving  his  chosen  purposes  and 
carrying  out  his  various  enter¬ 
prises,  the  child  has  two  major  uses 
for  language.  First,  it  is  his  chief 
means  of  communicating  with  others. 
He  tries  to  convey  his  ideas  and  feel¬ 
ings  to  others  by  talking  and  by  writ¬ 
ing.  He  tries  to  arrive  at  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  others  mean  and 
of  what  they  feel  by  listening  to  them 
talk,  or  reading  what  they  have  writ¬ 
ten. 

Second,  the  thinking  that  the  child 
does  is  carried  on  for  the  most  part  in 
language.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
assume,  therefore,  that  the  control  of 
language  which  the  child  needs  to 
build  is  that  which  he  must  have  in 
order  to  communicate  effectively  with 
others  and  to  think  clearly  and  logical¬ 
ly  about  his  problem. 

To  help  the  child  build  this  control 
of  language,  the  school  must  provide 
intelligent  instruction  in  a  group  of 
subjects  or  activities  commonly  called 
the  language  arts. 

What  Are  Ixinguage  Artsf 

These  are  composed  of  (1)  Oral  Ex¬ 
pression  ;  including  the  school  subjects 
commonly  known  as  composition, 
speech,  dramatics,  and  grammar, 

(2)  Written  Expression;  includ¬ 
ing  the  school  subjects  commonly 
known  as  composition,  grammar,  spell¬ 
ing,  and  handwriting. 

(3)  Listening,  and  ! 

(4)  Reading. 


Oral  and  written  expression  must  be 
taught  so  that  the  pupil  acquires  the 
language  ability  he  needs  for  convey¬ 
ing  his  ideas  to  others  and  for  think¬ 
ing  about  his  problems.  Listening  and 
reading  must  be  taught  so  that  he  can 
arrive  at  the  meanings  intended  by 
speakers  and  writers  and  can  think 
about  those  meanings  in  the  light  of 
his  problems. 

Special  Tools  Thai  FacUitaie 
Expression 

(1)  Vocabulary,  (2)  Spelling,  (3) 
Handwriting,  (4)  Correct  Usage,  (5) 
Grammar,  (6)  Speech,  Voice,  Pronun¬ 
ciation,  (7)  Use  of  Dictionary. 

Developing  Vocabulary 

The  vocabularies  of  children  are 
much  greater  than  was  formerly  sup¬ 
posed.  Our  faulty  assumptions  con¬ 
cerning  the  size  of  children’s  vocabu¬ 
laries  are  due  largely  to  wrong  impres¬ 
sions  derived  from  various  word  lists 
that  have  been  published.  Lists  do  not 
tell  us  what  words  children  should  use. 

One  of  the  clearest  lessons  research 
has  to  tell  us  is  that  the  words  children 
use  depend  upon  the  stimuli  they  meet. 
If  experience  prompts  the  use,  children 
may,  and  frequently  do  use  words  that 
are  heard  on  the  air.  Carefully 
planned  school  broadcasts  list  “words 
to  learn”  and  vocabularies  in  t^e  teach¬ 
ers’  manuals.  Visits  to  classrooms 
during  school  broadcasts,  have  indi¬ 
cated  the  continued  practice  of  listing 
unfamiliar  words  for  post-broadcast 
study.  Often  the  task  is  assigned  to  a 
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radio  chairman  who  writes  the  words 
on  the  blackboard,  l^fore  frequently 
students  make  their  own  individual 
listings  of  “words  heard  during  the 
broadcast.”  A  teacher  wrote  recently 
of  a  broadcast  in  which  the  word 
“core”  was  used.  A  discussion  of  the 
difference  between  apple  cores,  the 
signal  corps,  and  corpse  .  .  .  followed 
with  interesting  results.  The  air  pro¬ 
gram.  according  to  the  report,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  motivating  a  valuable  vo¬ 
cabulary  experience.  Much  vocabulary 
development  is  the  result  of  experi¬ 
ences  met  simply  in  the  course  of 
normal  living.  How  better  to  provide 
children  with  common  experiences 
than  through — 

a.  Programs  heard  and  discussed 

b.  Studio  visits  shared  and  enjoyed 

c.  Class  activities  motivated  by  air 
shows 

d.  Excursions  to  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens,  museums,  historical  places, 
libraries. 

Ilandwriltng 

Language  teachers  are  concerned 
about  the  teaching  of  handwriting 
principally  because  thiey  realize  the 
importance  of  giving  the  child  an  easy, 
fairly  rapid  tool  for  written  expres¬ 
sion. 

The  more  vital  and  interesting  the 
language  program,  the  greater  will  be 
the  child’s  desire  to  write.  The  lan¬ 
guage  teacher  should  recognize  that  the 
child,  like  most  adults,  produces  on 
different  occasions  various  levels  of 
handwriting. 

Material  that  is  to  be  preserved  in 
a  scrapbook  or  class  magazine,  or  dis¬ 
played  on  the  bulletin  board,  will 
usually  be  written  with  more  care  than 
an  assignment  of  less  permanence. 
Letters  that  are  to  be  mailed  will  be 


written  more  carefully  than  practice 
letters. 

Creative  Language 

(1)  Not  every  child  can  write  poe¬ 
try  or  stories  of  a  quality  that  would 
be  accepted  for  publication.  However, 
this  does  not  mean  that  children  should 
not  be  permitted  or  encouraged  to 
create  in  language.  Sincerity  and 
originality  in  expression  should  be 
cultivated  and  respected  in  every  child. 
When  the  motivation  is  strong  enough, 
children  are  eager  to  write. 

(2)  One  of  the  sure  ways  to  de¬ 
velop  a  dislike  for  poetic  or  other  crea¬ 
tive  expression  is  to  require  every 
pupil  to  write  a  specific  amount  of  it 
on  specified  dates. 

When  Radioland  Express  listeners 
are  invited  to  contribute  original 
poems,  songs,  and  stories  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  children’s  day  broadcasts,  reams 
of  material  is  sent  to  the  station  from 
classrooms.  Safety  Slogans  have  been 
written  and  contributed  for  KYW 
broadcasts  in  such  numbers  as  to  make 
possible  the  reading  of  at  least  two 
slogans  a  week  over  a  period  of  two 
years.  Stories  and  scripts  have  been 
submitted  as  examples  of  class  writing. 

Stimulated  by  desire  to  have  work 
read  over  the  air,  the  child  writes  free¬ 
ly  and  willingly.  Approval  of  class¬ 
mates  is  very  stimulating.  Real  crea¬ 
tive  expression  can  never  be  forced  but 
should  be  given  adequate  opportunity 
and  encouragement  to  develop  in  all 
children. 

Correct  Usage 

The  various  phases  of  correct  usage 
can  be  most  interestingly  and  effective¬ 
ly  taught  in  connection  with  needs  that 
arise  during  children’s  daily  experi¬ 
ences  that  involve  speaking  and  writ¬ 
ing.  As  pupils  converse,  discuss,  ex- 
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plain,  describe,  give  reports,  write  let¬ 
ters,  tell  and  write  stories,  they  will 
include  in  their  expressions  certain  in¬ 
adequacies  and  errors.  To  the  extent 
that  each  pupil  recognizes  his  own  de¬ 
ficiencies  and  senses  them  as  handi¬ 
caps  to  effective  and  pleasing  presenta¬ 
tion  of  his  ideas,  he  will  feel  a  genuine 
desire  to  improve  his  language  habits. 
For  years  there  has  been  a  certain 
amount  of  disagreement  as  to  what 
constitutes  correct  usage  of  words.  It 
has  been  a  battle  between  the  English 
used  by  the  grammarians  and  writers 
of  classics  .  .  .  and  that  used  by  cul¬ 
tured  people  in  every  day  intercourse. 
Many  who  feel  that  English  is  a  grow¬ 
ing,  living,  ever-changing  instrument 
of  communication  subscribe  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  view. 

How  Radio  Can  Help 

Carefully  selected  radio  programs 
may  help  to  set  proper  standards  and 
contribute  to  the  classroom  where  cor¬ 
rect  usage  is  pleasant  and  natural. 
Teachers  can  highlight  more  accept¬ 
able  forms  of  speech  constantly. 

Should  Child  Be  Exposed  To 
Incorrect  Forms? 

Where  less  desirable  forms  are  used 
in  interests  of  flavor  or  story,  inaccura¬ 
cies  can  be  stressed  as  things  to  avoid. 
At  primary  level,  imitation  of  good 
models  of  speech  is  especially  import¬ 
ant.  For  older  children,  compare  cor¬ 
rect  and  incorrect  forms.  Identify 
the  forms  very  clearly  and  practice 
then  the  correct  form. 

Speech,  Voice,  Pronunciation 

How  many  times,  in  the  last  few 
months,  have  messages  of  local,  na¬ 
tional.  and  international  concern  come 
to  you  via  voice!  Reports  of  confer¬ 
ences  come  from  countless  commenta¬ 


tors  over  the  air.  News  analysts  in¬ 
terpret  things  daily  for  listening  mil¬ 
lions.  (Conversation  and  discussion 
are  supplanting  voluminous  written  re¬ 
ports).  Speech,  today,  as  never  before, 
challenges  the  attention  of  the  world 
and  comes  as  an  educational  challenge 
to  every  classroom  teacher. 

Language  Arts  afford  increasing 
opportunity  for  speaking  activities, 
both  individualized  and  group.  In¬ 
formal  talks,  conversations,  reports, 
discussion,  ’ntroductions,  interviews, 
choral  speaking,  dramatic  plays,  radio 
broadcasts — all  of  these  are  activities 
that  require  speech. 

Oral  Language  Activities  That  Have 
Crown  Out  of  Radio  Broadcasts 

1.  Introductions,  telephoning,  in¬ 
terviewing,  extending  and  receiving 
invitations. 

2.  Individualized  speech  activities: 
Informal  talks — telling  about  shared 
experiences,  excursions,  reporting  on 
radio  broadcast,  giving  a  broadcast, 
telling  a  story,  interpreting  a  poem, 
reading,  panels,  forums,  choral  speak¬ 
ing,  group  reading. 

Written  Language 

Examples  of  letters  sent  by  children 
of  a  sixth  grade  class  following  visit 
to  studio  to  hear  live  broadcast. 

“The  Visit  To  WFIL” 

“The  first  things  we  did  was  to  go 
on  the  school  bus.  Then  we  stopped  at 
the  Widcner  Building  and  went  in. 
The  girls  went  first  on  the  elevator 
up  to  the  eighteenth  floor.  Then  the 
boys  went  up  and  we  met.  We  had 
to  wait  a  few  minutes  in  the  lobby. 
While  we  were  walking  to  Studio  B. 
we  saw  Mr.  Black’s  office.  Our  class 
always  listens  to  him.  We  went  in 
to  the  studio  where  we  heard  Miss 
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Novokovsky  tell  the  etory  of  “Pasha, 
Son  of  Selim.”  It  was  a  story  of  a 
horse  who  went  to  fight,  and  how  he 
had  adventures.  It  was  a  nice  story. 
While  the  story  was  on  I  saw  the  en¬ 
gineer  giving  signals  to  the  actors. 
When  the  broadcast  was  over  we  took 
the  23  car  at  10th  &  Chestnut  Sts. 
When  we  came  back,  we  took  pictures 
of  the  class.” 

Harold  Caplan 

“On  the  way  to  WFIL,  I  was  won¬ 
dering  about  the  program  because  the 
Teacher  had  not  had  time  to  tell  us 
about  it  so  we  didn’t  know  what  the 
story  would  be.  I  was  not  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  the  story.  In  fact,  I  think  it 
was  the  best  so  far.  I  liked  Miss 
Xovokovsky’s  voice  because  it  was  so 
smooth.  The  other  actors’  voices  were 
smooth  too.  I  did  not  think  the  man 
in  the  control  room  was  important  but 
Miss  Xovokovskv  said  that  he  was  the 
most  important  of  them  all.  I  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  go  to  the 
MAGIC  OF  BOOKS  again  as  we  had 
such  a  nice  time.” 

Florence  Boyer 

“It  was  indeed  a  treat  to  see 
MAGIC  OF  BOOKS.  We  were  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  the  program  be¬ 
cause  our  class  gives  radio  jdays.  As 
you  know,  Robert  Buck  is  our  sound 
effects  man  and  a  very  good  one  too. 
Pasha,  Son  of  Selim,  was  a  very  de¬ 
lightful  storv*.  Thank  you  for  your 
autograph  and  for  letting  us  come  to 
see  your  program.” 

Sincerely  yours, 
Deborah  Malamut 

“I  enjoyed  the  story,  Pasha,  Son  of 
Selim.  If  I  was  not  there  at  the  studio 
with  ^fiss  Dvoretzky  to  see  the  story 
being  told  over  the  air,  I  would  have 
believed  there  really  was  a  horse  talk- 
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ing  and  galloping  up  and  down  be¬ 
cause  the  sound  effects  sounded  so  real. 
I  thought  that  the  people  who  acted 
out  the  story  were  very  good  actors  be¬ 
cause  they  talked  with  expression 
when  they  were  supposed  to  and  they 
talked  with  a  sad  and  low  voice  when 
they  were  supposed  to  be  sad.  I  also 
enjoyed  it  when  you  talked,  yoU;made 
the  story  so  interesting  that  1  just 
could  not  wait  until  the  story  was  over. 
But  when  the  story  was  over  I  wished 
I  could  have  heard  it  over  again.  I 
was  glad  that  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  come  to  the  WFIL  Studio 
to  see  the  story  being  told  over  the 
air.” 

PronunciaJwn 

Use  of  the  playback  machines  and 
transcriptions:  children  hear  voices, 
prounciation,  etc. 

Use  of  Dictionary:  Research 

Anyone  who  is  to  learn  to  speak  or 
write  effectively  needs  to  acquire  early 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  resources 
available  in  this  special  tool  for  the 
facilitation  of  expression !  Getting 
“the  dictionarv-  habit”  requires  more 
than  just  admonition.  There  must  be 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary, 
experience  in  using,  and  desire  to 
make  use  of  it. 

Radio:  Stimulates  a  desire  for  re¬ 
search. 

Reading: 

Increasingly,  librarians  report,  chil¬ 
dren  ask  for  stories  heard  over  the  air 
because  they  desire  to  read  the  stories 
themselves.  Such  programs  as  A 
Trip  To  The  Zoo,  Once  Upon  A 
Time,  Radioland  Express,  Magic  of 
Books,  Let’s  Pretend,  Tales  of 
Adventpre,  etc.  bring  to  the  child  a 
W'ealth  of  worthwhile  stories,  interest¬ 
ingly  related,  with  the  express  purpose 
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of  Stimulating  a  desire  to  read,  and  to 
pnjoy  good  literature. 

Summary 

(McKee) — “There  is  no  need  for 
the  teacher  to  supply  content  for 
pupils  to  talk  and  write  about:  her 
task  is  to  stimulate  the  child  to  want 
to  talk  and  write  about  the  ideas  they 
have  and  to  teach  them  how  to  express 


these  ideas  well!  Whether  a  pupil’s 
language  activity  arises  from  a  class 
in  some  other  school  subject,  from  a 
routine  duty,  an  excursion,  and  assign¬ 
ment,  a  responsibility  or  radio  broad¬ 
cast  .  .  .  the  alert  teacher  will  seek  to 
strengthen  the  child’s  desire  to  speak 
or  write  well  and  will  help  him  de¬ 
velop  his  skills  and  standards  of 
achievement  in  that  activity.” 
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The  Irish.  A  Character  Study.  By  Sean 
O’Faolain.  New  York.  The  Devin-Adair 
Company,  1949.  180  pages.  $2.75. 

This  terse  and  luminous  inquiry  into 
the  Irish  character  came  from  the  pen 
of  one  of  Ireland’s  most  distinguished 
noveiists,  Sean  O’Faolain.  The  essay  is 
not  a  history  of  political  events.  It  is 
a  creative  history  of  the  growth  of  a 
racial  mind.  Following  Toynbee’s  view 
of  history  as  a  series  of  challenges  and 
responses,  Mr.  O’Faulain  points  out  that 
the  Irish  traits  and  values  are  largely 
the  result  of  a  series  of  invasions  dat¬ 
ing  from  Roman  times  to  the  modern  era. 
Mr.  O’Faolain  sees  the  Irish  characteris¬ 
tics  epitomized  in  her  rebels,  her  writers, 
her  clergy,  all  of  whom  came  in  for  a 
very  careful  analysis.  —  William  P.  Seabs, 
New  York  University. 

Immignrant  Life  in  New  York  City, 
1825-1863.  By  Robert  Ernst.  New  York. 
King’s  Crown  Press  (Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity),  1949.  XV’I  and  331  pages.  $4.50. 

This  is  a  scholarly  study  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  immigrant  in  New  York  City 
from  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  (1825) 
to  the  days  of  the  Civil  War  draft  riots 
(1863).  With  the  opening  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  the  material  prosperity  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  was  established  and  New  York 
City  became  the  greatest  immigrant  port 
in  the  world.  After  a  brief  introduction 
jiortraying  the  lure  of  America  and  the 
availability  of  New  York  City  to  the  immi¬ 
grant,  Dr.  Ernst  delves  into  the  problems 
of  the  newly-arrived  immigrants.  The 


immigrant’s  adjustments  to  tenement  liv¬ 
ing,  to  the  problems  of  vocational  life, 
and  to  political  and  cultural  expression 
are  dealt  with  in  detail.  The  entire  study 
is  a  splendid  piece  of  research  and  the 
author  is  to  be  commended  upon  the  re¬ 
search  pattern  the  devised  and  his  zeal 
in  gathering  and  presenting  his  data.  A 
full  bibliography  indicates  the  depth  of 
his  research.  —  William  P.  Seabs,  New 
York  University. 

The  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre. 
By  Ruth  Ellis.  London  and  New  York. 
Winchester  Publications,  1949.  XIII  and 
162  pages.  $3.50. 

Here  is  a  book  that  every  school  library 
will  want  to  have  on  its  shelves.  Mrs. 
Ellis  tells  the  story  of  the  Memorial 
Theatre  in  Stratford  with  sympathy  and 
in  considerable  detail.  'The  idea  of  a 
theatre  at  Stratford-On-Avon  was  treated 
with  scorn  when  Charles  Edward  Flower 
first  suggested  the  plan.  Today,  the 
Memorial  Theatre  is  a  recognized  land¬ 
mark  in  the  history  of  the  theatre  and  a 
Mecca  for  many  Americans.  Mrs.  Ellis 
covers  not  only  the  story  of  the  various 
theatre  buildings  that  have  housed  the 
“Memorial  Theatre”  but  she  also  com¬ 
ments  on  the  productions  given  in  these 
theatres  from  1879  to  the  present.  The 
book  is  profuseiy  illustrated  by  splendid 
photographs.  (This  book  can  be  obtained 
at  the  New  York  office  of  the  publisher — 
Macdonald  and  Company,  37  Madison 
Avenue).  —  William  P.  Seabh,  New  York 
University. 
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Emerging  Educational  Leadership 

By  LEON  MONES 

Principal,  Cleveland  Junior  High  School, 

Newark,  New  Jersey 


IF  there  is  anything  new  on  the  edu¬ 
cational  horizon,  it  is  the  shape  of 
an  emerging  concept  of  educational 
leadership.  It  is  true  of  course  that 
for  at  least  twenty  years  back  educa¬ 
tors  have,  more  or  less,  vaguely  sought 
to  distinguish  between  leadership  and 
rule  by  authority.  They  have  sensed 
that  authority  in  action  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  general  advancement.  They  have 
experienced  preliminary  and  tentative 
convictions  that  leadership  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  thing  entirely  from  rule  or  control 
or  superintendency. 

It  is  only  very  recently,  however,  in 
fact  since  the  attack  by  the  forces  of 
totalitarianism  on  the  ways  of  democ¬ 
racy,  that  educators  have  seen  the 
sharp  outlines  of  the  leadership  con¬ 
cepts.  More  and  more  in  fact  does  the 
startling  truth  appear  that  if  mankind 
is  to  advance  its  frontier  of  social  pro¬ 
gress,  it  will  do  so  through  the  exercise 
of  leadership  in  all  areas  of  social  liv¬ 
ing. 

No  longer,  even  in  business,  do  the 
older  types  of  rule  by  sheer  authority 
and  bossism  prevail.  Even  in  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  realized  that  cooperative 
group  control  is  far  more  productive 
than  unilateral  decision.  Every  large 
industry  has  profited,  for  instance, 
from  the  Hawthorne  Plant  studies  of 
Western  Electric  Company,  which  re¬ 
vealed  that  what  makes  men  work  at 
their  highest  level  of  social  usefulness 
is  not  domination  but  cooperative  pur¬ 
posing. 


Our  recent  encounter  with  totali¬ 
tarianism  has  furthermore  taught  us 
that  our  human  safety  lies  in  the 
preservation  of  human  diversity;  that 
in  fact  true  leadership  is  the  task  of 
preserving  the  existence  of  human 
diversity  while  seeking  paths  of  com¬ 
mon  purpose  and  commitment.  Mod¬ 
ern  leadership  in  fact  is  a  way  of  help¬ 
ing  people  to  disagree,  to  organize  for 
group  thinking  and  planning,  to  acti¬ 
vate  the  process  of  group  will. 

Of  particular  challenge  is  the  emerg¬ 
ing  notion  that  whether  leadership 
functions  in  a  rural  school  community 
or  on  a  level  of  international  coopera¬ 
tion,  the  principles  seem  to  be  the 
same. 

I  am  presenting  a  tentative  list  of 
principles  that  may  be  suggestive  in 
discussing  the  emerging  art  of  human 
leadership. 

1.  Modern  educational  leadership 
rests  upon  the  conviction  that  differ¬ 
ences  in,  belief,  in  attitude,  in  traits 
among  people  must  be  tolerated,  and 
that  leadership  may  yet  effect  a  will¬ 
ing  cooperation  in  common  purposes. 
People  can  learn  how  to  live  different¬ 
ly  and  yet  find  ways  of  associative  life. 

2.  Modern  educational  leadership 
recognizes  that  human  activity  must 
be  tied  up  with  human  satisfaction. 
Therefore  in  the  enterprise  of  leader¬ 
ship  the  level  of  human  relations  estab¬ 
lished  is  of  far  greater  importance  than 
the  specific  tasks  accomplished.  Hu- 
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man  satisfaction  must  not  be  sacrificed 
to  objective  attainment. 

3.  The  purpose  of  educational 
leadership  is  to  effect  a  continual  ele 
vation  in  the  pattern  of  cooperative 
life.  There  must  be  a  steady  rise  in 
the  levels  of  human  relationships. 

4.  The  task  of  the  modern  educa¬ 
tional  leader  is  to  find  common  con¬ 
victions  of  purpose,  common  commit¬ 
ment  of  aim  on  which  people  of  differ¬ 
ing  cultures  can  unite  for  undertak¬ 
ings  of  general  advantage.  t 

5.  Modern  educational  leadership 
places  little  faith  in  the  magic  of  sud¬ 
den  reformation  or  metamorphosis. 
It  works  along  evolutionary,  develop¬ 
mental,  long  term  lines,  in  accordance 
with  the  possibilities  of  accumulating 
scientific  discovery. 

6.  Modem  educational  leadership 
does  not  rely  upon  compartmentaliza- 
tion  and  isolation  of  responsibility  for 
efficiency.  It  depends  upon  a  un¬ 
animous  understanding  and  sharing  of 
the  total  purpose,  progress,  and 
achievement. 

7.  Modern  educational  leadership 
relies  upon  the  processes  of  group 
thinking,  group  deliberation,  group 
decision,  and  the  mutual  stimulation 
that  result  from  these. 

8.  Modern  educational  leadership 
accepts  social  maturity  as  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  goal  of  education.  Social  maturity 
is  the  will  and  the  capacity  to  partici¬ 
pate  with  mutual  satisfaction  in  group 
effort. 

9.  Modern  educational  leadership 
is  not  perfectionist.  It  realizes  that 
problems  will  always  be  with  us,  that 
trouble  is  our  business,  that  perman¬ 
ent  solutions  are  rare,  that  compro¬ 
mise  is  generally  essential,  that  it  is 
better  to  travel  than  to  arrive,  and  the 


imperfection  is  better  than  military- 
perfection. 

10.  Modem  educational  leadership 
believes  that  learning  is  not  necessarily 
education,  that  some  learning  may  be 
surrounded  with  such  circumstances, 
emotions,  and  incentives,  and  human 
relations  as  to  make  it  anti-educational. 

11.  Modem  educational  leadership 
believes  that  everybody  need  not  have 
his  way,  but  should  have  his  say  until 
group  decision  is  formulated. 

12.  Modern  educational  leadersh-^p 
believes  in  fluctuating  authority, 
shared  responsibility,  and  the  emerg¬ 
ence  of  new  patterns  of  leadership  as 
a  continuous  condition. 

13.  Modern  educational  leadership 
holds  that  individuals  achieve  the  best 
and  highest  adjustment  of  their  indi¬ 
vidual  personalities  while  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  activities  of  cooperative 
group  life. 

14.  Modern  educational  leadership 
believes  that  the  resources  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  enthusiasm,  and  ability  of  all  co¬ 
workers  should  be  given  release  and 
employment. 

15.  Modern  educational  leadership 
believes  that  it  is  responsible  for  and 
must  be  concerned  with  all  social  in¬ 
terests  of  the  school  community,  and 
all  types  of  learners. 

16.  Modem  educational  leadership 
believes  that  its  operative  principle  is 
not  that  of  efficient  management  but 
that  of  affording  the  highest  possible 
motives  and  incentives  to  human  co¬ 
operation  and  satisfaction. 

17.  Modern  educational  leadership 
believes  that  decision  by  authority  is 
not  nearly  so  effective  as  decision  by 
group,  since  group  decision  implies 
group  understanding,  consent,  and 
will. 
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18.  Modern  educational  leadership  can  better  the  patterns  and  forms  of 

looks  upon  tolerance,  and  especially  human  life  and  the  systems  of  human 
humor,  as  a  most  important  way  of  attitude  we  call  human  nature.  Truth 
social  life  and  means  of  expanding  so-  is  not  finished  but  waiting  to  be  de- 
cial  contact.  termined  by  human  faith  and  will. 

19.  Modern  educational  leadership  With  this  high  purpose  the  school  must 
believes  that  cooperative  human  effort  be  associated. 
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Visual  Aids:  Their  Construction  and 
Use.  By  Gilbert  Q.  Weaver  and  Elroy  W. 
Bollinger.  New  York.  D.  Van  Nostrand 
and  Company.  1949.  388  pages.  $4.75. 

This  is  a  very  practical  book  on  the 
construction  and  use  of  visual  aids.  The 
authors  have  both  had  years  of  experience 
in  training  men  and  women  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  and  have  developed  ma¬ 
terials  and  methods  of  teaching  through 
the  visual  approach.  No  time  is  wasted 
in  these  pages  indicating  the  need  for 
visual  aids  or  the  effectiveness  of  the 
visual  approach  to  learning.  Rather,  the 
authors  recognize  the  fact  that  teachers 
will  use  visual  ai^s  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  realize  their  potency  and  are  familiar 
with  materials  and  equipment.  The  book 
is  literally  loaded  with  down-to-earth  pres¬ 
entations  of  effective  visual  aids  and  their 
use.  The  volume  will  serve  as  a  hand 
book  and  reference  for  persons  in  schools, 
clubs,  industry  and  other  centers  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Teacher  training  institutions  will 
find  the  volume  a  good  text.  The  many 
useful  lists,  check  lists,  references  and 
the  numerous  diagrams  and  illustrations 
enhance  the  worth  of  the  book.  William 
P.  Slabs,  Jr.,  New  York  University. 


Chronicles  of  Old  Salem.  By  Frances 
Diane  Robotti.  XII  -J-  129  pages.  New¬ 
comb  &  Gauss  Co.,  Salem,  Mass.  $2.75. 

The  study  of  our  early  history  has  of 
late  become  of  great  interest,  not  alone  to 
the  historian  and  the  student  but  to  the 
general  reader  as  well.  People  now  seem 
eager  to  learn  about  the  men  and  women 
who  founded  this  country  and  built  its 
great  cities. 

Frances  Robotti  has  given  us  a  book 
which  answers  a  great  many  questions 
never  before  brought  to  the  attention  of 


the  public.  The  Chronicles  start  at  1000 
A.D.  with  the  visit  of  Leif  Ericson  to  this 
country  and  extend  from  the  founding  of 
Salem  in  1626  through  the  great  fire  of 
1914.  > 

The  story  covers  the  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  movements  in  Ehirope  and  their  effect 
upon  the  settlement  in  America.  The 
author  describes  the  Martin  Luther  Refor¬ 
mation  and  the  printing  of  the  Bible  and 
therein  she  weaves  the  great  names  in  the 
history  of  those  times. 

With  a  skilled  pen  she  describes  the 
growth  of  Salem,  Massachusetts — its  back¬ 
ground,  its  settlement  and  its  development 
from  1623  to  1932.  The  history  of  witch¬ 
craft  is  described,  as  well  as  Quaker  whip¬ 
pings,  privateering,  whaling  and  many 
great  events  which  took  place  in  the  fam¬ 
ous  seaport  town.  She  tells  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  his  birthplace  on  Union 
Street  and  the  House  of  Seven  Gables; 
the  Grimshawe  house  in  which  Hawthorne 
courted  Sophia  Peabody  and  the  Mall 
House  where  he  wrote  The  Scarlet  Letter. 
She  also  writes  of  the  Samuel  Meintire 
mansions  which  George  Washington  de¬ 
clared  the  most  beautiful  in  America. 

To  Salem  Governor  Winthrop  brought 
the  royal  charter  of  a  business  corporation 
which  served  as  a  constitution  for  over 
sixty  years.  In  Salem  Town  House  oc¬ 
curred  some  of  the  most  exciting  events  of 
the  American  Revolution.  The  book  is 
filled  with  information  of  interest  and 
shows  the  vast  amount  of  research  done 
by  the  author  as  well  as  the  Interviews 
with  many  living  historians  and  descend¬ 
ants  of  characters  mentioned. 

Frances  Diane  Robotti  is  a  graduate  of 
Hunter  College  in  New  York.  She  is  now 
working  on  a  major  history  of  Salem  and 
will  publish  shortly  a  story  of  the  whal¬ 
ing  ventures  of  Old  Salem. 

—  Susan  S.  Gauss 
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Teachers:  Qualified  or  Queer! 

By  HERBERT  A.  CLARK 

Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Child  Study,  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 


Teachers  today  mast  be  qnalified 

ACCORDING  to  the  old  story, 
Xx  when  St.  Peter  heard  the  knock 
at  the  pearly  gates  of  heaven 
and  asked  who  was  there,  the  reply 
was,  “It  is  I !”  This  precise  reply 
was  supposed  to  be  the  identifying 
characteristic  answer  of  a  teacher. 

There  are  certain  identifiable  char¬ 
acteristics  of  individuals  in  several 
professions  and  some  of  these  may  also 
have  been  used  by  the  world  of  humor 
in  a  joking  and  derogatory  fashion. 
But  in  back  of  this  humor  there  fre¬ 
quently  is  a  certain  element  of  truth. 
In  the  case  of  teaching,  the  humor 
focuses  upon  such  characteristics  as 
preciseness,  dryness,  pedantry,  and  ex¬ 
treme  erudition.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  many  teachers  are  lacking 
in  such  important  qualities  as  breadth 
of  understanding,  stimulating  person¬ 
alities,  a  knowledge  of  the  world  out¬ 
side  the  classroom,  and  a  wholesome, 
optimistic  attitude  toward  life. 

It  is  dangerous  to  make  such  sweep¬ 
ing  assertions  without  pointing  out 
that  there  are  thousands  of  teachers 
who  display  these  admirable  qualities 
in  spite  of  the  humorous  and  serious 
criticisms  which  are  constantly  thrown 
at  the  group  as  a  whole.  Efforts  of 
individual  educational  leaders  and  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations  have  made  sig¬ 
nificant  strides  in  attracting  larger 
numbers  of  vigorous  and  attractive 
persons  into  the  teaching  profession. 
As  a  result,  most  states  and  many  com¬ 


munities  now  set  specific  standards  of 
professional  preparation  which  must 
usually  be  met  for  a  person  to  enter 
teaching.  Teacher  certification  law 
usually  requires  that  teaching  candi¬ 
dates  be  qualified  by  having  secured  a 
specified  number  of  college  credits  in 
the  subjects  which  they  are  to  teach 
and  also  some  credits  in  so-called  edu¬ 
cation  subjects. 

The  purpose  of  these  two  major  cer¬ 
tification  requirements  is  sound.  A 
teacher  should  know  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  which  is  to  be  taught.  The  writer 
looks  back  at  early  years  of  teaching 
with  a  certain  horror  when  he  thii^ks 
of  possible  results  of  trying  to  teslch 
chemistry,  a  subject  which  he  had 
never  studied!  This  situation  has 
been  rather  generally  corrected  today, 
although  a  shortage  of  teachers  oper¬ 
ates  in  altering  the  standards  until 
there  is  a  return  to  normal  competitive 
conditions  for  teaching  applicants. 
The  education  subject  qualification  is 
expected  to  prepare  teachers  for  solv¬ 
ing  such  problems  as  how  to  prepare 
daily  and  long-term  lessons,  how  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  guide  students,  how  to 
measure  results  of  learning,  how  to 
understand  the  fundamental  problems 
of  the  teaching  profession  both  past 
and  present.  To  meet  this  latter  quali¬ 
fication,  certification  requirements 
stipulate  that  candidates  study  such 
educational  subjects  as,  methods  of 
teaching  a  particular  subject,  educa¬ 
tional  psychology,  testa  and  measure- 
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merits,  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
education,  and  some  experience  in 
apprentice  or  student  teaching.  As  a 
specific  example,  in  Massachusetts 
many  beginning  secondary  school 
teachers  start  teaching  in  the  state-aid 
high  schools.  One  method  of  qualify¬ 
ing  for  a  certificate  in  such  schools 
reads, 

“Completion  of  a  course  or  courses 
dealing  with  at  least  two  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  fields  and  aggregating  not  less  than 
twelve  semester  hours:  problems  of 
secondary  education ;  educational  psy¬ 
chology;  tests  and  measurements; 
vocational  guidance;  school  hygiene; 
general  methods  of  teaching;  methods 
of  teaching  particular  subjects;  prac¬ 
tice  teaching  under  supervision ;  his¬ 
tory  of  education.” 

Particular  certification  policies  vary 
widely  in  the  several  states,  but  the 
general  pattern  is  as  here  stated  with 
the  qualifications  tending  to  become 
more  specific  and  more  extensive  in 
the  states  and  communities  which  are 
the  most  wealthy  and  which  have  built 
up  a  reputation  for  having  the  superior 
school  systems. 

Does  Certification  Meet  Chang^ing  Heeds  ? 

Raising  the  level  of  entrance  into 
any  profession  is  expected  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  performers  in  that 
profession  and  teacher  certification 
has  unquestionably  aided  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  teaching  candidates.  In 
particular,  a  state  law  of  certification 
tends  to  enforce  the  hiring  of  candi¬ 
dates  in  all  communities  which  meet 
a  certain  standard. 

Such  laws  are  usually  enacted  after 
hearing  the  recommendations  of  re¬ 
presentative  members  of  teaching 
organizations  and  therefore  have  many 
sound  provisions.  There  are,  however, 


certain  serious  weaknesses  in  trying  to 
improve  teaching  through  legal  enact¬ 
ments. 

For  one  thing,  a  law  tends  to  re¬ 
main  a  law  long  after  its  provisions 
have  become  outdated.  In  the  case  of 
teaching,  the  emphasis  upon  methodol¬ 
ogy  is  being  more  seriously  questioned 
each  year.  Teaching  is  not  a  mere 
trick-of-the-trade  stunt  with  innumer¬ 
ably  repeated  situations  and  specific 
pigeon-hole  answers,  yet  teachers’  col¬ 
leges  must  continue  to  require  that 
students  take  certain  subjects  because 
such  are  required  by  law.  This  results 
in  a  serious  waste  of  time  and  produces 
a  cynical  attitude  toward  the  profes¬ 
sion.  In  spite  of  the  sincere  efforts  of 
forward-locdcing  administrators  and 
faculty,  teachers’  colleges  hesitate  to 
circumvent  even  an  antiquated  law  be¬ 
cause  of  possible  political  repercus¬ 
sions. 

In  recent  years,  educational  progress 
has  been  aided  by  many  important  ex¬ 
periments,  scientific  findings,  and 
newer  theories.  Cluttered  with  legal 
restrictions,  it  is  not  easy  for  the 
teachers’  colleges  to  devote  a  sufficient 
amount  of  time  to  the  significant  re¬ 
cent  trends.  State  controlled  institu¬ 
tions  are  naturally  hesitant  about  em¬ 
phasizing  the  recent  and  “experimen¬ 
tal.”  Some  of  the  private  colleges  and 
universities  have  expanded  their  facili¬ 
ties  for  preparing  teachers,  and  with 
fewer  political  restrictions,  they  tend 
to  encourage  experimentation  in  teach¬ 
ing.  Moreover,  their  approach  to  the 
whole  problem  of  education  and  learn¬ 
ing  is  fundamentally  different.  Lib¬ 
eral  arts  education  stresses  the  total 
personality  of  the  individuals  being 
educated,  it  looks  at  the  larger  areas  of 
learning  rather  than  the  specific  meth¬ 
ods.  As  a  result,  teachers’  college  can- 
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didates  are  perhaps  well  trained  in 
specific  mechanics  of  teaching,  but 
liberal  arts  candidates  have  a  more  so¬ 
cial  and  philosophical  view  of  the  long 
range  objectives.  Liberal  arts  candi¬ 
dates  are  often  given  a  broad  back¬ 
ground  of  education  covering  many 
fields  of  social,  philosophical,  and  even 
scientific  knowledge.  These  latter  in¬ 
stitutions  exert  less  influence  upon 
state  educational  law  and  are  less  in¬ 
terested  in  preparing  teachers  who 
qualify  for  certification.  As  a  result, 
for  years  the  liberal  arts  colleges  have 
tended  to  send  their  teachers  into  the 
private  schools  which  are  not  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  public  law  of  certification. 

There  is,  however,  a  new  spirit  in 
the  liberal  arts  colleges.  Not  only  do 
they  admit  more  public  school  students 
as  undergraduates,  but  their  teaching 
candidates  are  turning  to  the  field  of 
public  education.  Thus  the  teachers’ 
colleges  and  private  colleges  can  now 
turn  their  double-barrels  upon  a  re¬ 
vised  policy  of  certification.  This  re¬ 
vision  must  aim  to  produce  teachers 
who  are  to  meet  the  ehallenge  of  a 
rapidly  changing  world,  but  a  world 
in  which  ideals  and  philosophies  count 
fully  as  much  as  limited  vocational 
training. 

Edncators  Not  Satisfied 
With  Present  Certification 

Administrators  and  teachers  are 
aware  that  we  need  a  better  solution  to 
teacher  preparation  than  the  present 
rather  restrictive,  out  dated  certifica¬ 
tion  laws.  Evidence  indicates  that 
they  know  that  specific  certification 
credits  may  frequently  produce  the 
very  type  of  teacher  who  is  the  butt 
of  the  usual  comic  teacher  joke. 

While  collecting  evidence  about  how 
a  number  of  superintendents  and  prin¬ 


cipals  felt  about  certification  and 
prospective  teaching  candidates,  the 
writer  received  several  significant 
statements  on  this  problem.  Here  a 
number  of  the  statements  are  repeated : 

(1)  “It  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  educational  credits  as  the  quality 
of  the  courses  taken  and  the  quality  of 
the  work  done.  .  .  . 

Occasionally  I  find  prospective 
teachers  who  have  something  more 
than  a  superficial  philosophy  of  life. 
Invariably  these  individuals  succeed. 
They  have  something  vital  with  which 
they  make  the  school’s  work  meaning¬ 
ful  and  alive.” 

(2)  “We  consider  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture  and  try  to  weigh  all  the  evidence 
of  personality,  background,  experience 
and  experiences,  before  deciding  which 
candidate  to  elect  as  a  teacher.  Hence 
we  hesitate  to  set  down  exact  number 
of  college  credits.  .  .  .” 

(3)  “Exceptions  to  state  require¬ 
ments  .  .  .  would  be  more  if  it  meant 
‘getting  that  type  that  we  would  like 
to  see  go  into  teaching.’  ” 

(4)  “We  do  not  have  any  specific 
subject  matter  courses  or  education 
courses  as  a  requirement  ...  we  will 
be  glad  to  hire  candidates  if  they  show 
symptoms  of  being  normal  human 
beings.  We  have  a  peculiar  theory 
that  courses  in  education  fail  to  eradi¬ 
cate  the  deficiencies  and  eccentricities 
of  some  of  the  crack-pots  that  are 
turning  up  as  candidates  for  teaching 
positions  these  days. 

More  and  more  we  like  to  see  people 
who  really  want  to  teach  and  who  can 
present  a  personality  that  can  com¬ 
mand  the  respect  of  youngsters  for  our 
new  teachers.” 

These  are  healthy  criticisms  and  in¬ 
dicate  the  sincere  interests  of  educators 
who  seek  to  attract  the  most  able 
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people  into  the  profession  of  teaching. 
Their  remarks  reflect  the  desire  to  de¬ 
velop  teaching  candidates  who  have 
much  more  to  offer  than  mere  techni¬ 
cal  certification  requirements.  Certi¬ 
fication  serves  to  protect  the  teaching 
profession  from  abuse  in  communities 
where  certain  penny-pinching  policies 
encourage  the  hiring  of  cheap  and 
poorly  prepared  individuals.  The 
dilemma  is  how  to  set  up  a  certifica¬ 
tion  policy  which  determines  minimum 
standards  of  preparation  but  which 
does  not  restrict  and  confine  would-be 
teachers  into  cotirses  which  are  either 
out-of-date  or  which  are  too  concerned 
with  picayunish  details. 

To  inspire  stimulating  personalities 
into  the  profession,  teaching  prepara¬ 
tion  should  give  students  a  contact 
with  the  more  inspirational  aspects  of 
human  culture  in  history,  philosophy, 
and  the  arts.  The  trend  today  is  to 


move  away  from  the  former  yarrow 
subject-matter  teaching  into  integrated 
learning  experiences  which  involve 
many  areas  of  knowledge.  The  teach¬ 
ers’  colleges  and  the  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges  need  to  develop  new  courses  for 
the  preparation  of  such  personalities. 
The  total  breadth  of  the  teacher  pre¬ 
paration  program  is  fully  as  import¬ 
ant  as  the  specific  subjects,  in  fact  the 
pattern  of  this  breadth  indicates  in 
some  measure  the  general  philosophy 
of  a  teacher. 

Perhaps  we  may  never  know  if  such 
a  teacher  is  challenged  by  St.  Peter, 
but  as  she  faces  the  trials  of  meeting 
a  never  ending  variety  of  pupils  and 
teaching  situations,  she  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  feel  that  her  rich  and  broad  pre¬ 
paration  has  fortified  her  to  come  to 
sound  conclusions  and  her  own  pei^ 
sonal  enrichment  will  be  transmitted 
to  the  pupils  in  her  every  classroom. 


Military  Training:  Toward 

Automatism  or  Democraq^ 

By  ORVILLE  L.  EATON 
Director  of  Libraries, 


The  University 

All  current  trends  indicate  that 
^  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  must  continue  an  efficient 
and  effective  program  of  training. 
Whether  this  training  will  be  patterned 
after  the  more  traditional  military  in¬ 
struction  which  emphasized  drill  and 
Prussian  discipline  or  upon  training 
emphasizing  self  discipline  and  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative  is  not  clear.  It  may 
be  assumed,  however,  that  in  case  of 
a  national  emergency  the  armed  forces 
of  the  nation  must  undertake  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  training  comparable  to  that 
of  the  last  war. 

If  military  training  is  to  be  planned 
and  guided  systematically  and  efficient¬ 
ly,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
nature  of  the  learner  and  the  process 
of  learning.  Every  instructor’s  con¬ 
ception  of  learning  is  translated  into 
teaching  techniques  if  the  instructor 
gives  consideration  to  the  bases  of  his 
methods.  An  instructor  who  has  a 
clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
learner  and  of  the  process  of  learning, 
together  with  a  sound  theory  of  in¬ 
struction,  will  achieve  his  goals  of  in¬ 
struction  with  minimum  time  and 
effort.  A  “practical”  instructor  may 
follow  his  “hunches”  and  guess  cor¬ 
rectly  at  times,  but  his  instruction  will 
be  less  consistent  and  efficient  than 


of  Kansas  City 

that  of  an  instructor  of  equivalent  na¬ 
tural  capacity  who  utilizes  knowledge 
of  sound  psychology  and  teaching 
philosophy. 

In  this  article  basic  assumptions 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  learner 
and  the  learning  process,  upon  which 
the  writer  believes  any  instruction 
must  be  based  to  achieve  efficient  re¬ 
sults,  are  described.  The  general  im¬ 
plications  of  these  basic  assumptions 
for  actual  procedures  and  techniques 
of  instruction  also  are  indicated.  The 
fundamental  assumptions  of  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy  described  in  this 
article  are  identified  with  pragmatic 
educational  philosophy,  which  is 
known  also  as  instrumentalism  or  ex- 
perimentalism.  Concepts  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  learner  and  the  learning 
process  stated  in  following  paragraphs 
are  generally  those  of  Gestalt-organ- 
ismic  psychologists,  but  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  views  of  any  particular  one 
of  them. 

A  basic  assumption  of  competency 
or  incompetency  on  the  part  of  indi¬ 
vidual  soldiers  has  a  very  direct  bear¬ 
ing  upon  methods  of  military  educa¬ 
tion.  Our  nation  has  assumed  that 
each  individual  is  competent  until 
proved  otherwise.  In  contrast,  the 
Axis  powers  assumed  from  the  first 
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that  their  people  were  incompetent.* 
The  results  of  these  basic  assumptions 
were  reflected  in  the  training  methods 
employed  by  the  Allied  nations,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  development  of  the 
individual  soldier’s  initiative,  and  the 
methods  used  by  the  Axis  nations  in 
which  blind  obedience  was  stressed. 

The  Japanese  training  program  was 
aimed  at  breaking  the  will  of  the  re¬ 
cruit  and  developing  each  soldier  into 
a  brutal  automaton.*  The  German 
theory  of  military  instruction  was 
similar.  German  schools  were  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  “leadership  principle,” 
which  placed  emphasis  upon  automat¬ 
ism.  This  principle  was  practiced 
until  the  boy  became  a  Storm 
Trooper.*  Thus,  the  German  soldier, 
too,  became  an  automaton. 

Fortunately  for  the  Allied  nations, 
the  fruits  of  German  and  Japanese 
concepts  of  military  education  were 
harvested  on  the  field  of  battle.  A 
Japanese  soldier  was  tough  and  hard 
to  beat  when  under  the  direct  orders 
of  his  commander.  But  he  could  not 
adapt  himself  to  new  situations.  He 
could  not  think  his  way  through  new 
problems.*  One  of  the  most  marked 
points  of  superiority  of  the  American 
soldier  has  been  his  ability  to  think 
for  himself  when  faced  with  new  prob¬ 
lems.  He  could  make  decisions  when 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 


An  assumption  of  general  compe¬ 
tency  of  soldiers  is  basic  military 
policy  of  the  War  Department.  In 
stating  the  general  policies  that  should 
guide  our  nation’s  military  establish¬ 
ment  following  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
War  Department  clearly  indicates  the 
dangers  of  the  system  of  Germany  and 
Japan.  Of  the  autocratic  type  of 
military  organization  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  states:  “It  therefore  has  no  place 
among  the  institutions  based  upon  the 
conception  of  government  by  the 
people.”®  The  War  Department  makes 
clear  that  “competent  citizen  soldiers” 
should  be  allowed  to  rise  to  any  posi¬ 
tion  of  responsibility  and  rank  that 
their  ability  and  training  warrants.® 
A  military  educator  in  planning  a 
program  of  instruction  or  in  planning 
the  procedures  and  techniques  for  a 
single  period  of  instruction  cannot 
escape  the  implications  of  an  assump¬ 
tion  of  competency  or  incompetency 
on  the  part  of  his  students.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  in  World  War  II  proved  that 
soldiers  trained  as  self-reliant,  inde¬ 
pendent  thinkers  were  superior  to 
those  of  the  enemy,  trained  as  automa¬ 
tons.  To  be  consistent  with  our  demo¬ 
cratic  ideals  and  to  train  soldiers  to 
become  as  eflBcient  as  possible,  general 
competency  of  each  individual  must  be 
assumed  by  military  educators  until 
the  individual  is  proved  ' to  be  incom- 


1  Howard  J.  Timperley,  Japan  •.  A  M'orld  Problem.  New  York:  ’ITie  John  Day 
Company,  1942,  p.  15  and  pp.  91-93. 

Rolf  Tell,  \a:i  Guide  to  Xazitim.  Washington:  American  Council  on  I’ublic  Affairs, 
1942,  pp.  63,  66,  77,  78.  and  84. 

Gregor  Ziemer,  Education  for  Death.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  Chap¬ 
ters  1,  2.  and  3. 

Notes  upon  a  lecture  by  Lt.  Col.  R.  S.  Spencer,  “Japan  and  the  Japanese,”  Septem¬ 
ber  6,  1945,  at  the  Command  and  General  Staff  School. 

3  Alexandre  Pernikoff,  Hu»hido,  New  York:  Liveright  Publishing  Company,  1943, 
pp.  241-242. 

3  Gregor  Ziemer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  8-22. 

4  War  Department  Intelligence  Division,  The  Punch  Below  the  Belt.  Washington: 
Tlie  War  Department,  1945,  pp.  1  and  37. 

5  War  Department,  Circular  347,  August  25,  1944. 

6  Ibid. 
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petent.  If  it  U  assumed  that  our  way  he  knows  under  the  existing  cir- 
soldiers  are  competent,  a  training  pro-  cumstances. 

gram  must  have  as  the  primary  objec-  One  of  the  basic  concepts  of  Gestalt- 
tive  the  development  of  men  who  can  organismic  psychology  is  that  the  hu- 
make  independent  decisions — ^men  who  man  mind  can  deal  with  things,  ob- 
can  “carry  on”  when  there  is  no  one  jects,  or  ideas,  only  in  relationship  to 
to  give  them  orders.  other  things.  A  human  mind  cannot 

Would  such  a  program  of  training  deal  with  things  in  isolation.  What 
minimize  discipline?  If  discipline  is  are  the  implications  of  this  concept 
defined  as  in  the  Japanese  and  Ger-  for  learning?  To  consider  the  ques- 
man  systems,  the  answer  is  certainly  tion  a  definition  of  mind  is  necessary, 
affirmative;  if  defined  in  a  democratic  As  defined  by  John  Dewey,  “mind  is 
sense,  the  answer  is  negative.  The  the  power  to  understand  things  in 
writer  believes  that  the  discipline  to  terms  of  the  use  made  of  them.’”^  An- 
whieh  the  atomic  scientists  subjected  other  well-known  educator  regards 
themselves,  the  discipline  evident  in  a  mind  as  a  name  for  a  peculiar  relation- 
successful  football  team,  or  the  disci-  ship  between  an  individual  and  his 
pline  displayed  by  the  crew  of  a  B-29,  environment.®  Consider  it  as  a  mat- 
is  discipline  in  its  highest  form.  It  ter  of  perception — we  understand  a 
is  democratic  discipline.  Such  disci-  thing  in  terms  of  what  it  may  do  for 
pline  is  not  based  upon  fear  of  punish-  us  in  the  future, 
ment ;  it  is  based  upon  understanding.  For  instruction,  the  concept  of  the 
respect,  and  above  all  else,  desire  to  relative  nature  of  understanding  has 
attain  a  common  objective.  real  and  vital  meaning.  Every  part 

It  is  assumed  that  an  instructor,  of  a  presentation  must  be  understood 
military  or  civilian,  must  understand  in  terms  of  its  relationships  to  the 
the  nature  of  the  learner — how  he  whole.  Factual  information  or  ideas 
learns  and  how  learning  can  be  con-  presented  in  a  lecture  are  of  little 
trolled — if  instniction  is  to  be  achieved  value  if  the  students  do  not  understand 
in  the  least  possible  time  and  with  the  the  application  that  will  be  made  of 
least  effort.  A  program  of  instruction  the  information  or  ideas  in  subsequent 
should  be  planned  with  consideration  instruction  or  in  the  field.  That  is, 
to  the  following  basic  assumptions  con-  the  students  must  understand  that  they 
cerning  the  nature  of  the  learner:  are  being  taught  in  terms  of  actual  use. 

1.  The  human  mind  can  deal  with  A  second  basic  psychological  tenet 

things,  objects,  or  ideas,  only  in  rela-  is  that  all  human  behavior  is  purpo- 
tion  to  other  things.  sive.  A  Gestalt-organismic  psycholo- 

2.  All  human  behavior  is  basically  gist  often  speaks  of  a  human  being  as 

purposive.  an  energy  system  which  is  subject  to 

3.  An  individual  will  act  in  such  certain  stresses  or  tensions,  and  be- 
a  way  as  to  achieve  a  desired  configura-  havior  as  a  process  of  resolving  these 
tion  of  goals  in  the  quickest  and  easiest  tensions.®  To  state  it  more  simply, 

7  .John  Dewey,  Democracy  and  Education.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1916,  p.  39. 

8  Royd  H.  Bode,  Bow  We  Learn.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  Co.,  1940,  pp.  224-225. 

9  Raymond  H.  Wheeler  and  Francis  T.  Perkins,  Principlet  of  Mental  Development, 
New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1932,  Chapters  II  and  XIII. 
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a  man’s  behavior  may  be  explained  in 
terms  of  fulfilling  purposes  or  desires. 
For  example,  because  I  am  hungry,  I 
eat  an  apple.  Other  goals  or  purposes 
that  guide  behavior  may  extend  over 
the  greater  part  of  a  lifetime,  such  as 
the  desire  to  accumulate  a  fortune  or 
to  hold  a  high  office  in  government. 
No  matter  what  the  goal,  effort  will 
be  made  to  modify  and  alter  environ¬ 
ment  and  to  shape  behavior  so  as  to 
achieve  the  goal  desired.  Many  may 
be  assumed  to  act  always  with  fore¬ 
sight  of  the  consequences  of  their 
action.'® 

In  terms  of  instructional  techniques, 
the  assumption  of  purposive  behavior 
implies  that  all  activity  must  be  aimed 
at  clearly  understood  and  actively  de¬ 
sired  goals.  Students  should  know 
just  what  they  are  expected  to  secure 
from  a  period  of  instruction  and  of 
what  value  it  will  be  to  them  in  subse¬ 
quent  instruction  and  in  the  field.  In 
every  presentation  each  student  should 
clearly  rinderstand  and  desire  to 
attain  the  particular  objectives  of  the 
period  of  instruction. 

The  third  basic  psychological  tenet 
is  that  an  organism  dominates  and 
directs  its  activity  and  is  continuously 
active.  There  is  constant  interaction 
between  an  organism  and  its  environ¬ 
ment.  A  living  organism  constantly 
strives  to  reach  certain  goals  and  con¬ 
tinually  makes  adjustments  to  main¬ 
tain  its  progress  toward  those  goals. 

Activity  is  assumed  at  all  times  to 
follow  the  principle  of  least  action.  In 


terms  of  human  behavior  this  means 
that  an  individual  will  seek  to  fulfill 
his  purposes  or  gratify  his  desires  in 
the  easiest  and  quickest  way  that  he 
perceives  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances."  This  principle  becomes  of 
particular  importance  in  predicting 
behavior. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  purpose  of 
instruction  is  to  direct  behavior  in 
such  a  manner  that  learning  results, 
the  prediction  of  behavior  is  of  great 
consequence  because  learning  is  simply 
one  form  of  behavior.  As  an  outcome 
of  the  foregoing,  it  is  assumed  that 
behavior  can  be  predicted  by  consider¬ 
ing  three  factors — the  situation  faced, 
the  insights  possessed,  and  the  goal  or 
goals  sought — all  in  light  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  least  action.  Stated  in  terms 
of  a  predictive  principle  this  concept 
becomes:  We  may  expect  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to 
achieve  a  desired  configuration  of  goals 
in  the  quickest  and  easiest  way  he 
knows  under  the  existing  circum¬ 
stances.’* 

Learning  is  defined  by  Gestalt- 
organismic  psychologists  essentially  as 
a  process  of  gaining  insights — the  com¬ 
prehension  of  relation.ship.’*  Insight 
is  defined  as  a  matter  of  sensing  rela- 
ionships,  of  grasping  meaning,  of 
catching  the  feel  of  a  thing.''* 

Human  behavior  of  any  type  which 
is  ^of  concern  to  an  instructor  is 
assumed  to  be  purposive.  That  is,  the 
individual  acts  with  foresight  of  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  activity.  He  acts  be- 


10  Iloyd  H.  Bode.  Hotr  U’e  Lcam,  pp.  228-229. 

11  Wheeler  and  Perkins,  op.  eit..  pp.  228-229. 

12  Ernest  E.  Bn.vles  and  R.  Will  Burnett,  Biology  for  Better  Living.  New  York: 
Silver  Burnett  Company.  1942,  p.  422. 

13  Wheeler  and  Perkins,  op.  eit.,  pp.  2.^3-259. 

Boyd  II.  Bode,  How  IVc  Learn,  pp.  233-245. 

14  Boyd  H.  Bode.  Conflicting  Puyehologics  of  Learning.  New  York:  D.  C.  Heath 
Company,  1929,  pp.  226-231. 

Boyd  H.  Bode.  How  We  Learn,  pp.  240-241. 

Wheeler  and  Perkins,  op.  cit.,  pp.  82-85. 
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cause  he  desires  to  attain  a  certain  learning  are  of  importance  in  basic 
goal.  The  essential  features  of  any  military  training,  it  is  the  third  type 
activity  from  which  learning  results  of  learning  that  is  fundamenal  to  an 
are:  First,  an  individual  acts  because  effective  and  efficient  program  of  in- 
he  wishes  to  attain  some  goal ;  second,  struction. 

as  the  individual  analyzes  the  various  It  is  assumed  that  the  solution  of 
elements  of  the  situation  that  must  be  any  problem,  ranging  from  common- 
overcome  to  attain  the  goal,  insights  place  situations  encountered  in  every- 
are  attained — the  individual  learns,  day  to  complex  research  projects,  will 
Because  learning  is  defined  as  a  pro-  utilize  the  five  basic  steps  of  the  re¬ 
cess  of  gaining  insights  and  occurs  as  flective  process — cognizance  of  a  prob¬ 
an  individual  acts  with  foresight  of  lem,  formulation  of  hypotheses,  col- 
consequences,  the  theory  described  in  lection  of  pertinent  data,  considera- 
the  foregoing  paragraphs  is  sometimes  ^ion  of  hypotheses  in  light  of  data,  and 
called  the  goal-insight  theory  of  learn-  ^  conclusion. 

The  process  of  solving  problems  by 
Bode  suggests  three  levels  of  learn-  reflective  thinking  may  be  considered 
ing,  which  is  tanamount  to  identifying  as  made  up  of  two  phases — a  problem- 
three  levels  of  insight.*®  Although  raising  phase  and  a  problem-solving 
lines  of  demarcation  between  these  phase. *^  The  problem-raising  phase  is 
types  may  be  hard  to  establish,  they  do  marked  by  doubt,  hesitation,  perplex- 
represent  distinctions  that  may  aid  in  ity,  and  mental  difficulty.  The  indi- 
clarifying  the  basic  concept  of  the  vidual  faces  a  situation  involving  dis- 
learning  process  advanced  by  Gestalt-  harmony  and  inadequacy;  he  does  not 
organismic  psychologists.  First,  there  know  what  to  do;  a  state  of  tension 
is  the  type  of  learning  involved  in  exists.  Man  is  continually  meeting 
mastering  the  rhythm  of  using  a  saw  problems  that  present  “forked-road” 
or  the  control  needed  to  use  a  fly  rod.  situations ;  several  possible  solutions 
Learning  on  this  level  is  a  matter  of  can  be  sensed.  Other  problems  involve 
coordination.  The  second  level  of  “no-road”  situations;  at  the  time  no 
learning  indicated  by  Bode  is  that  in  possible  solutions  can  be  sensed, 
which  emphasis  falls  upon  change  in  Hypotheses  must  be  formulated  and 
the  quality  of  an  experience,  such  as  tested.  The  problem-solving  phase  is 
in  judging  the  speed  of  a  car  or  the  characterized  by  the  collection  of  data, 
weight  of  a  friend.  In  learning  of  the  evaluation  of  various  hypotheses 
this  type,  accuracy  of  judgment  must  in  light  of  the  data,'  and  the  selection 
be  developed ;  yet  the  bases  of  judg-  of  one  hypothesis  as  the  solution, 
ment  cannot  be  segregated  or  analyzed.  It  is  the  thinking  process  involved 
-In  the  third  level,  elements  of  the  in  the  “forked  road”  or  “no-road” 
situation  can  be  analyzed  and  used  as  situations  that  is  of  primary  concern 
■'a  basis  for  modifying  subsequent  be-  to  an  instructor.  In  such  situations 
■havior.  Reflection  must  be  depended  an  individual  must  use  reflection  to 
'  upon.  Although  the  first  two  types  bf  determine  what  to  do.  In  a  sense,  re- 

15  Boyd  H.  Bode,  Hotr  B’c  Learn,  pp.  241-242. 

16  Ernest  E.  Bayles,  “The  Relativity  Principle  as  Applied  to  Teaching”  in  the 
University  of  Kansas  Bulletin  of  Edueation,  February,  1940. 

17  John  Dewe.V,  How  We  Think.  New  York:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1933. 
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flection  represents  an  attempt  to  And 
out  what  to  do  when  one  does  not  know 
what  to  do.  It  is  the  point  of  not 
knowing  what  to  do  that  represents 
the  problem. 

With  the  foregoing  as  a  background, 
the  basic  features  of  a  complete  act  of 
reflective  thought  may  be  restated  and 
summarized.  The  thinking  process 
starts  with  a  problem,  with  a  situation 
in  which  the  meaning  is  not  clear. 
The  individual  seeks  a  satisfactory 
hypothesis,  which  until  tested  and 
applied  may  be  referred  to  variously 
as  a  guess,  cue,  hypothesis,  or  theory, 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  circumstances  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation.  Following  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  one  or  more  hypotheses,  pertin¬ 
ent  data  are  collected.  Each  hypo¬ 
thesis  is  then  evaluated  in  terms  of 
new  data  collected  and  data  inherent 
in  the  problem  (the  sensing  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  actually  implies  knowledge  of 
some  data).  Finally  a  conclusion  is 
reached  by  selecting  the  hypothesis 
that  is  most  in  keeping  with  the  avail¬ 
able  data. 

What  are  the  implications  of  the 
process  of  reflective  thinking  for  a 
program  of  instniction  ?  The  War  De¬ 
partment  has  assumed  that  each  indi¬ 
vidual  entrusted  with  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  a  soldier  should  be  trained  to 
act  upon  his  own  initiative.  Instruc¬ 
tion,  therefore,  should  develop  the 
ability  of  each  individual  to  think  re¬ 
flectively.  The  general  hypotheses  of 
the  nature  of  instruction  must  be 
formulated  in  terms  of  this  primary 
aim.  Instruction  rfiust  be  based  upon 
a  reflective  study  of  challenging  prob¬ 
lems.  Hence,  the  basic  criterion  upon 
which  a  program  of  instruction  should 
be  evaluated  is  the  degree  to  which  in¬ 


struction  is  achieved  through  reflective 
study. 

A  class  in  which  reflective  study  is 
being  conducted  may  be  compared  to 
a  well-directed  scientific  laboratory. 
The  instructor  is  the  director,  the  stu¬ 
dents  the  assistants.  Both  instructor 
and  students  seek  to  obtain  a  solution 
to  the  problem  or  series  of  problems 
confronting  the  group.  Even  though, 
the  instructor  may  know  the  solution, 
or  at  least  have  one  that  he  considers 
satisfactory,  the  study  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  so  that  the  students  are  not 
aiming  at  the  instructor’s  answer. 
Each  student,  even  those  from  whom 
the  instructor  may  expect  little,  should 
be  encouraged  to  suggest  hypotheses, 
collect  pertinent  data,  and  evaluate  the 
hypotheses  in  light  of  the  data.  The 
instructor  may  make  contributions, 
but  these  are  to  be  taken  for  whatever 
they  are  worth  in  solving  the  problem. 

Each  period  of  study  should  be 
planned  so  that  a  challenging  problem 
is  given  the  students  which  brings 
them  into  a  state  of  uncertainty.  A 
question  about  something  of  which  the 
student  knows  little,  or  in  an  area  of 
knowledge  in  which  he  may  believe 
he  is  well  versed  but  later  finds  him¬ 
self  deficient,  will  usually  start  a  re¬ 
flective  study.  Or  a  question  that  is 
somewhat  controversial,  one  which  the 
instructor  expects  to  start  an  argu¬ 
ment  among  the  students,  may  be  util¬ 
ized.  Each  student  must  be  chal¬ 
lenged  ;  a  goal  must  be  established. 
The  phase  of  instruction  in  which  the 
problem  is  developed  may  be  referred 
to  as  the  problem-raising  phase,  and 
the  phase  of  instruction  given  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  as  the  problem¬ 
solving  phase. 

Reflective  study  is  emphasized  in 
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the  problem-solving  phase.  A  reflec¬ 
tive  study  implies  the  formulation  and 
evaluation  of  alternative  answers  to 
the  questions  raised  in  the  problem¬ 
raising  phase.  Through  consideration 
of  alternative  plans  and  solutions 
which  are  likely  to  be  conflicting  in 
many  respects,  the  students  gain  in¬ 
sights  regarding  various  aspects  of  the 
problem  and  at  the  same  time  develop 
the  generalized  ability  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems  independently.  In  the  problem¬ 
solving  phase,  the  process  of  reflective 
thought  is  applied  to  the  end  of  select¬ 
ing  the  one  solution  that  achieves  the 
goal  sought  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  materials,  time,  and  effort. 

In  problem,  teaching  the  line  of 
thought  used  by  a  student  in  arriving 
at  an  answer  becomes  as  important  as 
the  answer  itself.  The  aim  of  instruc¬ 
tion  is  not  to  teach  standardized  solu¬ 
tions.  On  the  contrary,  the  general 
aim  of  instruction  is  to  develop  the 
ability  of  the  students  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems. 

It  may  be  argued  by  some  military 
instructors  that  the  type  of  instruction 
described  here  is  not  applicable  to  in¬ 
struction  in  the  first  phases  of  mili¬ 
tary  training.  If  learning  is  a  matter 
of  gaining  insight  or  understanding, 
the  techniques  and  procedures  of  in¬ 
struction  suggested  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  are  just  as  valid  in  teach¬ 
ing  a  new  recruit  to  do  an  about-face, 
or  to  clean  a  rifle,  as  in  teaching  an 
officer  in  a  staff  school  to  write  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  order.  In  either  case,  the 
efforts  of  the  instructor  must  be  cen¬ 
tered  upon  the  development  of  an 
understanding  of  what  is  involved  in 
satisfactory  performance. 

Pragmatic  educational  theorists  and 
Gestalt-organism  psychologists  do  not 
overlook  or  rule  out  the  values  of  prac¬ 
tice  and  drill.  As  a  matter  of  con- 
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serving  time  and  effort,  habits  must 
be  developed.  In  most  of  our  activi¬ 
ties  we  rely  upon  habit.  An  expert 
golfer  utilizes  habits  of  coordination 
developed  in  practice  sessions  and  in 
earlier  games.  A  physician  does  not 
have  to  “think  his  way  through”  all 
the  steps  in  the  process  of  treating  a 
patient.  He  saves  time  by  using 
methods  (habits)  that  he  has  found  re¬ 
liable,  and  so  should  the  soldier. 

One  group  of  psychologists,  the  con- 
nectionists,  tend  to  make  habit  inflexi¬ 
ble  and  particularized  habit  formation 
the  major  if  not  the  sole  purpose  of 
instruction.  In  contrast,  Gestalt- 
organismic  psychologists  make  habit 
flexible  and  give  emphasis  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  reflection.  As  defined  by 
Gestalt-organismic  psychologists,  habit 
formation  is  a  process  of  developing 
ability  to  meet  new  situations  readily 
with  smooth  coordination  or  behavior. 
The  necessary  reorganization  and  re¬ 
construction  of  experience  appears  to 
be  primarily  a  matter  of  catching  the 
proper  insights  under  the  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Defined  in  this  manner, 
habits  cannot  be  regarded  as  mechani¬ 
cal  ;  they  are  flexible  and  behavior  is 
continually  reorganized  and  recon¬ 
structed  to  fit  new  situations.  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  development  of  auto¬ 
matism  logically  cannot  be  made  an 
instnictional  goal. 

Soldiers  trained  to  do  independent 
thinking,  to  solve  new  problems,  are 
fundamental  to  an  effective  and  effi¬ 
cient  armed  force.  Even  more  import¬ 
ant,  such  soldiers  are  the  dear,  an¬ 
alytical  thinkers  essential  to  a  democ¬ 
racy.  Soldiers  trained  as  automatons 
may  have  their  place  under  the  forms 
of  government  found  at  both  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  and  the  extreme  right  of 
the  political  scale,  but  never  in  a 
democracy. 
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Better  Learning  Through  Current  Ma¬ 
terials.  Edited  by  Lucien  Kinney  and 
Katharine  Dresden,  'xvlii  -p  182  pp.  Stan¬ 
ford  University  Press.  $3.00. 

Teaching  conditions  in  too  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  are  such  that  young 
people  do  not  feel  encouraged  to  enter 
the  profession,  and  those  already  engaged 
in  teaching  seize  every  opportunity  to 
shift  to  other  lines  of  work.  Elsewhere 
in  the  United  States  conditions  are  bet¬ 
ter,  and  teachers  enjoy  an  atmosphere  of 
respect  and  appreciation.  It  is,  never¬ 
theless,  a  cheerful  fact  that  everywhere 
our  teachers,  no  matter  what  the  condi¬ 
tions,  are  not  only  doing  the  best  they 
can,  but  that  everywhere  too,  teachers  in 
many  instances  are  looking  for  new  ideas 
and  devices,  and  are  eagerly  seeking  to 
make  education  give  services  as  efficient 
as  possible. 

California  is  of  course  a  state  that 
leads  in  its  devotion  to  education.  Some 
of  our  finest  schools  and  most  zealous 
teachers  are  in  that  state.  There  is  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  air,  and  teachers  are  willing 
to  experiment  in  an  endeavor  to  discover 
new  methods,  as  this  book  shows. 

The  volume  collects  a  stimulating  group 
of  experiments  and  projects  in  a  specific 
field — teaching  with  current  materials.  It 
is  a  compilation,  begun  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Division  of  Secondary  Education 
of  California  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  it  was  initiated  in  January 
1946.  Classroom  case  histories  were  com¬ 
piled  by  teachers  who  were  members  of 
the  California  Council  on  Improvement  of 
Instruction,  and  were  prepared  for  publi¬ 
cation  by  the  editors  of  this  volume,  both 
at  Stanford  University.  Preparatory 
work  was  done  in  a  workshop  organized 
and  held  on  the  Berkeley  campus  of  the 
University  of  California  in  January  1946. 
Through  a  week’s  study  of  materials  and 
procedures,  an  experimental  project  was 
set  up,  to  utilize  the  materials  and 
appraise  their  effectiveness.  Teachers 


scattered  all  over  the  state  ultimately 
were  drawn  into  the  project,  with  con¬ 
sultants  from  the  staff  of  the  Stanford 
School  of  Education. 

What  are  “current  materials”  as  this 
project  conceives  them?  'The  book  itself 
defines  them  instructively : 

“Current  materials  include-beyond  news¬ 
papers,  periodicals,  and  such  “fugitive” 
source  matter  as  pamphlets  and  advertis¬ 
ing  brot.hures — such  things  as  excursions 
and  field  trips,  community  activities,  ex¬ 
pert  personnel  brought  into  class,  radio 
broadcasts,  and  television  among  numer¬ 
ous  others.  It  is  well  to  keep  this  defini¬ 
tion  in  mind :  for  the  members  of  the 
Council,  current  inuteriuls  include  any 
and  all  procedures  whereby  the  adult  se¬ 
cures  his  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on.” 

An  approach  is  made  to  the  use  of  these 
materials  from  several  directions.  First, 
by  means  of  histories  taken  from  various 
types  of  classrooms,  it  is  shown  that  such 
materials  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of 
fields  and  for  a  diversity  of  purposes. 
Later  chapters  indicate  how  these  ma¬ 
terials  can  serve  for  enrichment,  can  be 
used  as  a  basic  resource,  can  be  directed 
to  produce  effective  classroom  discussions 
and  to  develop  pupil  leadership.  Other 
sections  deal  with  procedures  and  evalua¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  a  full  bibliography. 
Among  important  topics  are  the  use  of 
the  bulletin  board,  community  participa¬ 
tion,  room  displays,  the  research  period, 
and  the  employment  of  the  sociodrama  as 
a  procedure. 

Speaking  through  one  of  the  participat¬ 
ing  teachers,  the  editors  reach  this  ver¬ 
dict  : 

“What  do  I  think  about  the  use  of  cur¬ 
rent  materials?  . I  have  never  bad 

students  as  well  and  as  completely  pre¬ 
pared  as  the  students  in  these  classes 
where  the  current  materials  have  been 
used  regularly.  These  pupils  covered  as 
much  or  more  of  the  established  curricu¬ 
lum  as  the  classes  that  spend  time  only 
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on  text  materials.  The  willingness  that 
develops  in  these  pupils  to  penetrate  to 
the  furthest  possible  resource  for-  factual 
information  is  more  than  gratifying  to 
the  teacher.... 

“At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  every 
classroom  teacher  has  a  feeling  of  having 
left  much  undone  that  should  have  been 
done.  In  the  three  years  that  I  used 
materials,  I  have  sent  out  my  classes, 
feeling  they  were  better  prepared  for  fac¬ 
tual,  functional  understandings  of  science 
in  the  world  they  would  meet  than  any 
other  classes  that  I  have  had.  I  know 
that  these  pupils  were  better  trained  than 
my  previous  classes.”  —  Max  J.  Hebobexo. 

Children  with  Mental  and  Physical 
Handicaps.  By  J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin. 
New  York.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  1949. 
iSXII  and  549  pages.  $5.00. 

The  material  in  this  book  is  intended 
to  supply  not  only  a  body  of  descriptive 
and  explanatory  facts  but  also  the  ground 
work  for  the  mastery  of  correlated  edu¬ 
cational,  psychological,  social,  and  medi¬ 
cal  problem  in  their  practical  implica¬ 
tions.  Dr.  Wallin  has  had  long  years 
(“almost  forty  years,”  according  to  his 
count)  of  experience  as  director,  super¬ 
visor  and  instructor  in  the  fields  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  treatment  of  all  kinds  of  handi¬ 
capped  children,  clinical  and  abnormal 
psychology,  and  mental  hygiene.  The 
present  volume  is,  in  a  sense,  an  amplica¬ 
tion  of  his  generally  respected  Education 
of  Handicapped  Children  and  it  contains, 
of  course,  much  new  material  based  on  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  additional  and 
accelerated  progress.  —  Wiljjam  P.  Sears. 

Accounting  for  Colleges  and  Universi¬ 
ties.  By  Clarence  Scheps.  Louisiana^ 
State  University  Press.  1949.  xix  and 
391  pages.  $6.50. 

Here  is  a  volume  that  should  be  of 
great  help  to  the  person  who  is  ambitious 
to  advance  along  the  pathway  of  business 
administration  of  higher  education.  The 
principles  underlying  accounting  and 
finance  are  clearly  set  forth,  and  numer¬ 
ous  illustrations  are  given  of  the  specific 
forms  used  in  many  institutions  to  carry 
out  these  principles.  Because  of  the 


wealth  of  illustrative  material,  the  book 
will  also  be  valuable  to  any  institution 
which  contemplates  improving  an  archaic 
set-up,  or  to  any  institution,  the  expanded' 
activities  of  which,  in  recent  years,  neces¬ 
sitate  expanded  and  improved  procedures. 
Dr.  Scheps  touches  upon  the  recurring  con¬ 
flict  between  the  business  and  academic 
branches  of  educational  institutions.  The 
touch  is  deft,  but  so  light  as  to  be  tantal¬ 
izing,  and  this  reviewer  would  have  en¬ 
joyed  reading  at  least  one  whole  chapter 
devoted  to  these  problems  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  educator  to  parallel  the  points 
of  view  of  the  people  in  the  business  office. 
—  Ralph  E.  Pickett,  School  of  Education, 
New  York  University. 

Inlshf alien  Fare  Thee  Well.  By  Sean 
O’Casey.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1949.  396  pages.  $4.75. 

Mr.  O’Casey,  the  celebrated  Irish  play¬ 
wright,  has  added  a  fourth  volume  to  his 
great  autobiography.  Inishfallen  Fare 
Thee  Well  carries  the  story  of  this  Dublin 
man’s  life  from  the  troublous  days  of  the 
Black  and  Tans  to  O’Casey’s  final  depart¬ 
ure  from  Ireland.  The  pictures  of  Dublin 
slum  life  painted  by  O’Casey,  in  superb 
prose,  are  vivid  and  extremely  colorful. 
Pathos  and  gaity,  tragedy  and  joy  are 
every  bit  as  carefully  interwoven  as  they 
are  in  his  great  plays  of  Dublin,  The 
Plough  and  the  Stars  and  Juno  and  the 
Paycock.  Mr.  O’Casey  writes  of  the  great 
literary  figures  of  Ireland,  of  Lady 
Gregory,  Yeats,  A.E.,  and  of  the  Abbey 
Theatre.  In  every  way  this  is  a  remark¬ 
able  volume  and  an  intensely  interesting 
one.  —  William  P.  Sears,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Appraising  Vocational  Fitness.  By 
Donald  E.  Super.  New  York.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1949.  XXI  and  727  pages. 
$6.00. 

Dr.  Super,  Professor  of  Education  at 
Teachers’  College,  Columbia,  has  written 
a  volume  on  psychological  tests  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  vocational  fitness  that  is  truly 
“global”  in  its  approach.  The  book  is 
much  more  than  a  manual  of  currently 
usable  tests  and  their  applications  and 
limitations.  'Throughout  an  attempt-  is 
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made  to  familiarize  the  reader  with  the 
bibliographical  sources  and  to  take  him 
through  the  process  of  collection  of  data 
and  synthesis  of  findings,  so  that  he  may 
develop  the  work  habits  and  thought  pro¬ 
cesses  necessary  for  one  to  have  in  order 
to  evaluate  these  instruments  of  measure¬ 
ment  and  to  make  new  applications  with 
the  results  obtained  from  these  devices. 
After  a  background  presenting  the  place 
of  testing  and  diagnosis  in  vocational 
guidance,  Professor  Super  covers  in  great 
detail  such  topics  as  testing  and  predic¬ 
tion  in  vocational  selection ;  test  construc¬ 
tion,  standardization,  and  validation ;  test 
administration;  scoring;  intelligence;  pro¬ 
ficiency;  aptitude;  dexterity;  mechanical 
ability ;  interest ;  and  the  whole  range  of 
problems  that  face  the  vocational  coun¬ 
selor  in  his  daily  work.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  book  for  reference  and  for  use. 
True,  it  is  long  (more  than  700  pages) 
but  the  vocational  counselor  will  find  it 
a  practical  aid  in  his  work.  —  William  P. 
Sears,  New  York  University. 

Social  Psychology  in  Modem  Life.  By 
Steuart  Henderson  Britt.  New  York. 
Binehart  and  Company.  1940.  Revised 
Edition,  xvi  and  703  pages.  $4.50. 

Social  Pcffcholoffv  in  Modem  Life  first 
appeared  in  1941 ;  the  new  edition  of  1949 
brings  the  volume  up  to  date.  In  this 
text  in  social  psychology.  Dr.  Britt  has 
attempted  to  assimilate  a  wealth  of  fac¬ 
tual  data  from  the  literature  of  the  social 
sciences  and  other  sources  and  then  to 
present  this  information  in  an  interesting, 
readable  style.  That  the  author  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  just  this  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  first  edition  went  into 
eleven  printings.  Three  objectives  are 
stressed  in  the  volume:  (1)  .\s  a  social 
psychology  text  it  is  written  for  students 
of  sociology,  students  of  psychology,  and 
interested  laymen;  (8)  the  social  psy¬ 
chology  of  modem  everyday  life  is  empha¬ 
sized  rather  than  abstract  theoretical 
principles;  (3)  experimental  and  observa¬ 
tional  materials  are  introduced  on  every 
topic,  especially  those  which  throw  the 


most  light  on  programs  of  human  inter¬ 
relations  in  the  United  States.  After  in¬ 
troductory  chapters  which  define  the  field 
of  social  psychology  and  its  relation  to 
other  sciences,  the  author  proceeds  to  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  individual  bases  of  social 
adjustment  and  of  some  of  the  special 
problems  of  social  behavior.  There  is  next 
presented  a  psychological  analysis  of 
some  of  our  representative  groups  and  in¬ 
stitutions  and  their  infiuence  on  the  in¬ 
dividual.  The  concluding  sections  deal 
with  some  of  our  more  important  social 
confiicts. 

This  book  is  recommended  to  school 
people  who  are  aware  of  the  important 
problem  of  human  relations  and  who  want 
to  know  something  about  this  significant 
phase  of  education  and  who  want  to  do 
something  about  improving  our  human  re¬ 
lations.  Incidentally,  the  volume  is  high¬ 
ly  interesting.  —  Wiluaii  P.  Sears. 

Psychologrlcal  Factors  in  Education. 
By  Henry  Beaumont  and  Freeman  Olenn 
Macomber.  New  York.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company.  1949.  ix  and  318  pages.  $3.30. 

This  text  is  designed  for  students  in 
teacher-training  colleges  who  are  studying 
the  psychological  factors  of  behavior  and 
their  implications  for  classroom  teaching 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
In-service  teachers,  too,  will  find  much 
material  that  should  help  them  in  their 
daily  tasks.  The  authors  assume  that 
those  who  study  this  book  will  have  had 
a  course  in  general  psychology  and  that, 
therefore,  they  have  a  gfood  knowledge 
of  the  physiological  basis  of  learning.  It 
is  upon  this  foundation  that  the  authors 
build  their  applications  of  psychology  to 
the  educational  process.  As  a  text  in  edu¬ 
cational  psychology,  the  volume  provides 
pivotal  questions  at  the  beginning  of  each 
chapter,  ample  discussion  in  the  body  of 
the  chapter  drawn  freely  from  many 
sources,  self-evaluating  exercises  which 
provide  challenges  to  thinking,  and  a  wide 
range  of  suggested  readings.  —  William 
P.  Sears. 
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For  a  Better  Salary  and  a  More  Desirable  Position  Enroll  with  the  R.  M.  T.  A. 
UNEXCELLED  SERVICE. 


ESTAItl.ISHED 

lUOO 


ROCKY  MT.TEACHERSV  AGENCY 

410  U.  S.  NATL-.IAtM  ■LOG,  wiu.lMt  ■urrcR.fii  p..  dm  DCNVCII.  OOUO. 


MEMBER 
N.  A.T.  A. 


L4RGEST,  MOST  WIDELY  PATRONIZED  TEACHERS’  AGENCY  IN  THE  WEST 


NEWCOMB  A  GAUSS  CO.,  Printerp,  Saltm,  Mata. 


